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The Week 


R. LLOYD GEORGE'S speech of January 
21st throws a flood of light upon the state 
of mind in which that statesman went, to Cannes. 
He is profoundly stirred by the apparently hope- 
less slide toward disaster and chaos which is tak- 
ing place in Europe and he is dedicating his abili- 
ties and energy to the task of checking the down- 
fall and of starting Europe on a return journey 
towards recovery. He sees only one way of pos- 
sibly accomplishing this result; and that is by “‘in- 
sistent meeting, discussing, reasoning and confer- 
ence.” “Each conference is a rung in the ladder 
that enables you to reach ultimate peace on earth.” 
“Without peace there is no use having economics.” 
What he is seeking at Genoa is, consequently, 
primarily a political settlement. He is summoning 
the nations to a meeting which he hopes will be- 
come or prepare for an ultimate constituent assem- 
bly of a new and better Europe. 


THE ardor and intensity of Mr. Lloyd George's 
pacific revivalism do him honor. It is the most 


encouraging development which has taken place 
for many years in that chaotic European compound 
of frustration, cynicism, suffering, despair, senti- 
mentality, confusion, violence and futility. But 
what a damning criticism the Lloyd George of 
1922 is uttering against the Lloyd George of the 
winter of 1918-19. The Paris Conference, which 
was called for the purpose of restoring peace to 
Europe, with whose decisions Mr. Lloyd George 
had much to do, and whose achievements he has so 
frequently defended, perpetrated a treaty of peace 
which has served ever since as a stimulus to dis- 
solution and as a bar to appeasement. It possessed 
none of the characteristics which Mr. Lloyd Georgy 
hopes to discover in the Conference at Genoa and 
its successors. It did not bring the nations “‘to 
the test of reason and not of force.” On the con- 
trary, the victorious conferees refused to discuss 
with the vanquished an instrument which was sup- 
posed to determine the latter’s destiny during at 
least two generations. They were passing sen- 
tence and taking revenge rather than establishing 
peace. It was one of the most deliberate and un- 
pardonable acts of sheer violence which a group of 
civilized statesmen ever committed. As an act of 
violence it was comparable to Germany's own of- 
fence in starting the war. Mr. Lloyd George is 
now trying really to appease Europe but his most 
serious obstacle is the ghost of his own past per- 
formances. There can be no peace and goodwill 
in Europe until the Treaty of Versailles is written 


off. 


THE Washington Conference continues to confer 
chiefly for the purpose of reaching an agreement 
about Shantung which the Chinese delegation dares 
to accept. Such an agreement has become, as it 
now appears, necessary to the ratification of the 
Four Power Treaty by the Senate. The Demo- 


cratic Senators are not unwilling in the interest of 
supposed party benefit to defeat the Treaty, pro- 
vided they can discover some noble public interest 
which will be served by voting against it. They are 
hoping to discover it in the treatment which the 
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Conference metes out to China. They are prepar- 
ing to prove, if they can, that the Four Power 
Concert will make of the United States j'apan’s 
accomplice in the Far East, and they will consider 
the failure of the Shantung negotiation as suffi- 
cient evidence of American subservience. They 
were willing themselves to ratify a treaty which 
would have committed the United States to the 
support of Japanese vested interests in Shantung, 
but they are now proposing to defeat a treaty be- 
cause it may have the effect of temporarily con- 
niving at a Japanese settlement in Shantung to 
which they by their votes have already consented. 
Senatorial pressure in favor of China on the Amer- 
ican delegation is useful and desirable, but the 
solicitude of Democratic Senators for the libera- 
tion of Shantung is not convincing. 


THERE are some Americans, ardent champions 
of the doctrine that things are always what they 
seem, who assume that whatever may be the case 
with the rest of Europe, the financial position of 
France has been improved by the substitution of 
Poincaré’s policy for that of Briand. Poincaré 
stands uncompromisingly for the exaction of every 
* gold mark Germany was forced to promise in the 
London agreement. Briand, it is true, never agreed 
to abate the French claims, but his final policy of 
conciliation faced in that direction. Poincaré 
promises a more vigorous effort at collection, which 
seems to mean more money for France and an 
improvement in French credit. But if it really 
meant this, French exchange ought to rise, and 
there ought to be a boom on the Paris Bourse. 
The reverse is true. The franc fell upon the tri- 
umph of Poincaré, and the Bourse sagged depres- 
singly. The most furious sheriff can no more col- 
lect non-existent funds than can the mildest man- 
nered one. But a furious sheriff may be popular 
with the creditors, until they have come to recog- 
nize that fury is a luxury for which they have to 
pay dear. In time the French people will have to 
learn that impossible claims are an insuperable ob- 
stacle to the realization of possible ones. And 
when they have learned this they will no longer 
want the services of Poincaré, or even of Briand. 
They will look for someone who will face the facts 
and insist on such a revision of the indemnity as 
to make it a genuine financial asset instead of a 
maleficent delusion. 


GOVERNOR MILLER and President Nicholas 
Murray Butler might reasonably be expected to 
stand forth as unwavering exponents of the polit- 
ical principles of Alexander Hamilton. They be- 
long, by training and temperament, in the most 
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conservative wing of the Hamiltonian party. But 
it has been known since time immemorial that 
principles are not so persistent as the interests 
underlying them. The party of Hamilton de. 
manded a strong central government because, as 
they conceived it, the interests of the whole people, 
and especially the interests of the men of property 
and enterprise, were safer under a central govern. 
ment than under state and local control. Today it 
would be impossible to maintain that this is true, 
Washington is not so conservative as Albany. Ac. 
cordingly Dr. Butler and Governor Miller are 
fulminating against bureaucracy and centraliza- 
tion, after the old Jeffersonian manner. Both 
agree that federal aid to education, with the ac. 
counting that it implies, is a terrible danger to the 
vitality of state government. Governor Miller 
is further gravely disturbed by the Maternity 
law. Better that mothers and babies die of neglect 
than that the federal government should get the 
habit of prying into the household affairs of the 
states. It may be hard to see a direct connection 
between the vitality of the states and their right 
to leave undone, or to do badly, things that need 
to be done well. But there is an important indirect 
connection. Whatever the federal government 
does has to be paid for out of taxation, and the 
federal government is able to place the bulk of 
taxation squarely upon the men of business and 
property, something the states are unable 
to do. 


A COAL strike would work vast injury to miners, 
operators and public alike, and it will be averted 
if there is any industrial statesmanship in the fed- 
eral administration. This is not a case in which 
the labor leaders are confident of success and eager 
for the conflict. They recognize the weakness of 
labor in time of depression. They are asking for 
increased wages and various other improvements 
in the position of labor, but these demands must be 
considered in the light of the fact that the em- 
ployers are planning to cut wages. Both sides are 
at present engaged in an offensive-defensive prop- 
ganda campaign, in preparation for the struggle 
that may come in April. The consumer of coal 
does not see why it is necessary for the industry 
to throw the whole economic machinery of the 
country out of commission while operators and 
miners haggle over percentages of wages and 
profits. The consumer pays enough for coal to 
satisfy the legitimate demands of both miners and 
operators. But what the consumer pays seems to 
get lost somehow in transmission. When anthra- 
cite at the pit’s mouth together with railway 
charges to New York costs less than one half of 
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the price exacted from the consumer, there must be 
enormous waste somewhere, or profiteering. 
Waste, we think, accounts for most of the margin. 
And until we get rid of it we shall have neither 


industrial peace nor cheap coal. 


LORD BRYCE was more eminent as a historian, 
a publicist and a man of letters than he was as a 
statesman. He published early in life a scholarly 
and luminous study of the Holy Roman Empire 
which remained until his death his best title to 
intellectual distinction. But his. most ambitious 
work was his painstaking and exhaustive analysis 
of American political institutions and practices 
which he first gave to the world about twenty-five 
years ago. It was a work rather of industry than 
insight, for Lord Bryce was not alive to the true 
psychological and economic explanation of many 
American political facts, but it remains an indis- 
pensable source book of American politics during 
the period from 1870 to 1890. His subsequent 
political career was a disappointment and his dis- 
patch to this country as ambassador was equivalent 
to a retirement. His last book on democracy was 
more of a compilation and less of an interpretation 
than his American Commonwealth. It was re- 
markable chiefly because at the end of his life he 
had lost some of the confidence in democracy which 
was responsible for his original interest in the 
American Republic. 


OPPONENTS of the birth control movement 
will grasp eagerly at Dr. Copeland’s analysis of 
the birth statistics of New York. American born 
mothers, although sixty percent of the total num- 
ber of mothers, bear forty percent of the children. 
The birth rate for the foreign born is 38 per thou- 
sand; for the native born, 16, and for the most 
typically American district, 7 per thousand. Nor 
can the American mothers plead the excuse of bet- 
ter babies, if fewer, since they lose in the first 
year after birth, 90 babies per thousand as com- 
pared with 43 for Scotch mothers, 58 for Swedes, 
64 for Russians. There is here, as Dr. Copeland 
emphasizes, an important displacement of popula- 
tion taking place. The older immigrant stocks 
are yielding to the newer. Whether this means 
the better yielding to the worse or vice versa is 
a question admitting of no conclusive answer. It 
will, of course, be answered dogmatically enough 
by those who mistake their pride of race for an 
impartial judgment on race values. All will agree, 
however, that it is a deplorable thing that any 
group in the American population, especially a 
group which has had a long experience here, 
should find life not worth perpetuating. But as 
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for the birth contro] movement, what has that to 
do with it? The practice of birth control has ob- 
viously made great headway under our regime of 
reticence—greater headway, in fact, than in coun- 
tries like Holland where it is lawful to impart 
birth control information. It should not be over- 
looked that the birth control movement has a posi- 
tive as well as a negative side, as indicated in the 
name of one branch of the American movement, 
the Voluntary Parenthood League. It stands for 
the right of the child not to be born when life 
promises only disease and want, but also for its 
right to be born when life offers reasonable hope 
of happiness. 


The Subversion of Public 


Education 


HERE have long been thinkers on the con- 

tinent of Europe and in England who have 
opposed state-conducted education. They have 
insisted that the state would surely use schools as 
a means of fixating the minds of the pupils, form- 
ing them upon the patterns of beliefs that are ac. 
ceptable to political authorities. The danger 1s 
greater and the resulting outrage is worse, they 
hold, because pupils are of immature years and 
unable to protect themselves. The maintenance 
of liberty depends upon liberty of thought, inquiry 
and belief; and in preventing this liberty, state- 
supported education becomes the chief foe of all 
liberty. 

Up to very recently, this view of public educa- 
tion has had next to no adherents in the United 
States. It was doctrinaire, unreal. Our public 
schools have had many defects but they have been 
genuinely public. Their office and work have been 
social, not political. Doubtless one set of beliefs 
rather than another has often been inculcated. But 
this was not done intentionally, of set -purpose. 
Teachers drawn from the community have nat- 
urally reflected the views in which they were 
brought up, the beliefs which prevailed about 
them. But the influence of this fact upon teach- 
ing was unconscious and incidental. It was per- 
sonal not political. It called, indeed, for care so 
as to select teachers who were trained to inde- 
pendent and critical thinking. But it afforded no 
basis for an accusation that the schools were 
agencies for propagating class ideas or beliefs 
favorable to vested interests. 

Is this ancient and honorable state of affairs to 
be altered? Is the argument against state-man- 
aged schools to pass out of the region of doc- 
trinaire theory and become a vital issue? If so, 
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the cause is to be found among professed defend- 
ers of the public schools, not among their op- 
ponents. Mr. Lusk has been having his troubles 
in Albany but his soul goes crawling on in the 
public schools of the State of New York. The 
Lusk laws are part of the horrid by-products of 
the war. But they remain on the statute books. 
As long as they are there, they mean nothing more 
nor less than that teachers in the state-established 
schools of New York are servants not of society, 
but of the particular governmental and social 
order which happens to exist and of the particular 
economic system which happens to have secured 
legal recognition in the past. This is a revolution 
in the traditional theory and practice of American 
schools and it should be understood for just what 
it is. It is the heaviest blow which any enemy of 
the system of public education has ever landed 
upon that system. It is class-war carried into 
what have been the schools of all the people. The 
result will not harm social agitators; it is a boon 
to the revolutionary minded among them. It is 
our schools which suffer. If the American public 
is one-tenth as much attached to the public educa- 
tional system as it professes itself to be, 
its aroused opinion will erase the offensive laws 
from the statutes at this session of the legis- 
lature. 

Memories at best are short, and just now we 
are actively engaged in forgetting as fast we can 
the disagreeable features of the late war. The 
chief support for the continuation of these laws 
lies in this fact. We do not wish to be reminded 
of the foolish things we allowed ourselves to do: 
we do not want to be reminded of our ugly and 
excited state of mind. So it is well to recall just 
what the two laws are. One of them applies be- 
yond the schools which are supported by state 
taxation. It refuses a license to any school “where 
it shall appear that the instruction proposed to be 
given includes the teachings of the doctrine that 
organized governments shall be overthrown by 
force, violence or unlawful means.” The word- 
ing is so incredible that it needs minute examina- 
tion to do it justice. Notice the word “appear”; 
appears to whom and by what rules of evidence? 
Notice the words “proposed to be given.” It Is 
not even an actual fact which is to “appear.” It 
is a mental state, something proposed. And it 
applies to a “doctrine”! Who ever heard the 
like? The bill is so loosely drawn that it provides 
for revocation of a license already granted when- 
ever it “appears” that the doctrine of the over- 
throw of organized government by force is taught 
or that “the same is being conducted in a fraudu- 
lent manner.”” Doubtless the intention was to re- 
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voke a license when it appears that a school is 
conducted in a fraudulent manner, but the actual 
wording subjects a school to revocation if it points 
out fraud in the conduct of a government. It js 
to be hoped that no instructor in the Rand School, 
for example, will recklessly reflect upon gifts of 
silver-sets to members of the legislature for 
sponsoring special legislation. Such reflections 
might suggest a fraudulent manner of conducting 
government. 

Finally, as to the subject matter. Let it be 
noted that a school does not come under the 
ban when it “appears” that instructors teach 
the “doctrine” of overthrow by force of the or. 
ganized government of the United States; it ap. 
plies to organized governments at large. It is 
lucky that the bill was not passed when various 
professors in various private institutions in the 
United States were teaching the desirability of the 
overthrow by force of the organized government 
of the Kaiser. And it is to be hoped that no pro- 
fessors in any private institutions will henceforth 
give support to any future Denikins or Kolchaks 
who may undertake to overthrow the present 
somewhat highly organized government of Rus. 
sia. And of course they all kept silent about the 
attempts of republicans in Ireland to overthrow the 
English government. It is doubtful if any legis 
lature in any part of the civilized and savage world 
ever threw its mantle of beneficence so widely over 
all the governments of the world as has the New 
York legislature under the guidance of that great 
hearted internationalist, Senator Lusk. It is to be 
feared that President Butler is not familiar with 
this particular Lusk law. In his recent report he 
says that it is “fortunate that Columbia University 

. . is free to carry on its work beyond the reach 
of the deadening hand of government.” If he 
realized that Columbia University as a private 
institution now comes under the deadening hand 
of government he would doubtless lead the move- 
ment for the repeal of the Lusk law. 

The other law applies directly to the public 
schools. It forbids the issuing of certificates to 
teach to persons who are not of good moral char- 
acter and to those who have not “shown satisfac 
torily” that they are “loyal and obedient to the 
government of this state and of the United 
States.” It refuses certificates to those who have 
advocated—not in schools but anywhere at any 
time—‘‘a form of government other than the gov- 
ernment of the United States or of this state.” 
This law is as narrow as the other is generous. 
That one forbids advocating the overthrow of any 
organized government; this one makes it impos 
sible for public school teachers to advocate any 
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.ctual government but that of the United States not only 
Oints for the United States but for all states. Great 
It is indeed was the wisdom of those who formed our 
hool, governments, national and state. Not only is it 
ts of the last word as regards our own country but it 
for is universal in scope. he teacher must not only 
tions not have advocated a Cabinet government for the 
cting United States—as Woodrow Wilson once did— 


but he must not advocate anything but a congres- 
t be sional form of government for France and Great 

the Britain. A sociologist recently told the American 
Political Science Association that practically all 


‘each 
> OF sociologists agree in belief that present systems 
ap. of territorial representation in government should 
[t is be supplemented if not supplanted by vocational 
“ious or occupational representation. Let no sociologist, 
the with this smell of Sovietism upon him, apply for 
* the a certificate to teach in the schools of New 
nent York. 

pro- The danger is that the laws will persist just 
orth because they are so ridiculous that they appear to 
haks most citizens to be mere flourishes. The Lusk 
sent laws certainly were never intended for general and 
Rus impartial enforcement. But let us not deceive 
the ourselves. Senator Lusk is on record as saying 
the that while men and women as citizens may ad- 
gis vocate peaceful changes in government, “they 
orld have not the right to do it while they subsist on 
ver public funds’—not even by peaceful means. The 
lew whole underlying idea is that teachers are to be 
reat intellectual and moral tools of the status quo in 
» be government; they are to be conservatives even if 
vith they have to become intellectual slaves, cowards 
, he and hypocrites. This is the real issue and not the 
sity absurdities hatched by Senator Lusk and the dark 
asl powers back of him. 

he In addition, the import of the law is to kill all 
= educational independence on the part of teachers. 
vail Some machinery had to be created to carry out the 


provisions of the bill. The law says that school 
authorities shall not issue certificates until the 
slic “applicant has been examined.”’ Clearly the Com- 
missioner of Education is hardly going to examine 
in person the morality, the obedience and social 
teachings of every applicant. So the last Com- 
Mi missioner passed the buck to local school author- 
¥ ities, which for New York and other large cities 
means the principals of schools. A most out- 


ve 
ny rageous inquisition was set up as an administrative 
te measure. Principals are required to report upon 
_” every teacher under three heads: teachers whose 
e morality and loyalty can be personally vouched 
ny for; those vouched for not personally but 
: on information considered reliable; those who 


cannot be youched for 


personally or upon 
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reliable information, or of whose morality or 
loyalty the principal has reasonable doubt. Note 
the dastardly character of the last “or.” All that 
any arbitrary principal has to do in order to put 
a teacher under suspicion is to check a teacher's 
name under the third category. 

Fortunately war passions are fleeting. But this 
administrative method remains and subjects every 
teacher in the state to the whims, dislike and 
ignorance of his supervisory official, Its import, 
as it works out, is to make loyalty to the dictates 
of administrative officers the equivalent to loyalty 
to government. The provision is best read in the 
light of the testimony of the President of the New 
York School Board before the Lusk Committee: 
“T believe the law should be amended to the extent 
that the Board of Education of the City of New 
York might treat the teacher as would the 
ordinary employer treat the employee.” And in 
order that no doubt may be left as to the mean- 
ing of the proposed reduction of the teacher to 
the level of the employee of the ordinary em- 
ployer, the President, Mr. Prall, went on to say 
that this was “instead of the legal rights” the 
teacher now has in his tenure of office. The old 
law of tenure was not changed in form. The in- 
quisition and the power it gives to dictatorial 
officials is an indirect and cowardly way of accom- 
plishing the desired’result. There is a high school 
in New York City where the principal put in the 
first or preferred stock teachers who had been on 
the staff for two months and in the second or 
common stock, teachers who had been in the school 
for eight years. It is, of course, only a coincidence 
that these latter teachers had had differences of 
opinion of an educational and administrative sort 
with the principal. 

But let us make no mistake. Great as the im- 
portance to the public that our schools should at- 
tract and retain men and women of character, 
honesty and intelligence rather than men and 
women who are complaisant, cowardly and color- 
less, there is a larger reason for the repeal of the 
Lusk laws than justice and encouragement to teach- 
ers. The Lusk Committee went on record in the 
following words: ‘“‘The public school teacher is 
a representative and officer of the state as it now 
exists.” The teacher who “does not approve of 
the present social system [not merely the order of 
government but the whole social system be it 
noted] . . . . must surrender his public office.” 
And again “no person who is not eager to combat 
the theories of social change should be entrusted 
with the task of fitting the young and old for the 
responsibilities of citizenship.” There you have it 
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in black and white. Arbitrariness and dishonesty 
in administering the law is but a natural conse- 
quence and inevitable detail of a law which re- 
gards it as the chief function of the public school 
to maintain without improvements the existing 
social order. It is the plain duty of all who be- 
lieve in our historic public school system to unite 
to repeal the subversive, revolutionary Lusk 
law. 


France Contra Mundum 


POINCARE’S policy as outlined in his 
e first public statements and as overwhelm- 
ingly approved by the Chamber of Deputies con- 
tains nothing unexpected and startling. Germany 
must redeem every obligation she has assumed un- 
der the Treaty of Versailles. The excuses that 
their fulfillment is impossible or that it will work 
more harm than good on other countries will not 
avail. Default in any respect and from any cause 
will result in the presentation of a huge bill of 
penalties. They will consist first in the contin- 
ued occupation by France of the Rhenish provin- 
ces, second in the administration of the finances 
of Germany by her creditors and third, if neces- 
sary, in the seizure by the French army of the one 
remaining German coal deposit and industrial cen- 
tre. This program is, of course, familiar stuff. 
Every French premier since the signature of the 
Treaty of Versailles, including M. Briand, has 
said substantially the same thing. What a French 
prime minister says is not necessarily im- 
portant. The question is: how much and what 
under the existing circumstances do his words 
mean? 

His words mean the adoption probably by the 
present French government of a less conciliatory 
policy in dealing with its former allies than that 
of the last three French governments. But we 
doubt whether it means the invasion of the Ruhr 
basin by the French army. In our opinion M. 
Poincaré will not dare to call down on his coun- 
try the most universal odium and condemnation 
which such an act of war would provoke. On the 
other hand M. Poincaré almost certainly will do 
what he can to inflict on Germany the other two 
proposed penalties for default. He undoubtedly 
intends to build up a legal case under the Treaty 
for the permanent annexation by France or sepa- 
ration from Germany of the Rhenish provinces, 
and he will insist upor. compelling the German 
government to introduce and try to enforce dras- 
tic economies in domestic expenditure and drastic 
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increases in taxation. The exaction now and her. 
after of these penalties, which are of unimpeach. 
able legality under the Treaty and which woul 
not constitute an act of war such as the occup,. 
tion of the Ruhr, would involve consequences simj. 
lar to those which would follow from the renewed 
invasion of Germany. They would postpone and 
for the duration of the enterprise defeat the dis. 
armament, the restoration and the appeasement 
of Europe. The separation of the Rhine pro. 
vinces from Germany would be an offence agains, 
the peace and welfare of Europe compared tp 
which the separation of Alsace-Lorraine from 
France in 1871 would be of minor importance; 
and the administration of German finances by ; 
French or Franco-British commission would 3. 
most certainly result in national bankruptcy and 
social revolution in Germany. 

If this prophecy as to the nature and limits of 
M. Poincaré’s policy is correct, the new French 
government will submit an extremely embarrassing 
and serious question to its allies and partners in 
the Great War! They cannot, it is clear, allow 
the river of economic, social and political distress 
to keep on accumulating at the existing rate. A 
few more months of disintegration will spell dis. 
aster, not only for the whole of Europe but to 2 
less extent for the whole of the world. The only 
proposed plan of dealing with this rising catas- 
trophe which has any chance of success is the 
Genoa Conference, but the attitude and policy of 
M. Poincaré condemn this proposal in advance 
to utter and unavoidable futility in action. He 
refuses to consent to the free and thoroughgoing 
discussion at the conference of those political and 
economic problems whose existence and whose in- 
trinsic difficulties are ruining Europe. He erects 
a barrier across the only road to the political and 
economic recovery of Europe and gives notice in 
the name of French national interests to former 
friends and enemies of France that they shall not 
pass. The French government is practically ask- 
ing the peoples who want to pass what they are 
going to do about it. 

What are they going to do about it? Ever since 
the armistice French fears, hatreds, susceptibilities 
and interests have raised insuperable obstacles to 
European recovery. French national egotism has 
not had its own way entirely, but it’ has prevented 
any more disinterested European power from pre 
vailing, and it has succeeded in writing its own 
exclusive and destructive ambitions into the pub- 
lic law of Europe. It proposed in the beginning 
to frame a treaty which assumed the essential and 
permanent unregeneracy of the German nation, 
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the permanent legal canonization of France as the 
defender and torch-bearer of civilization, and the 
permanent and overwhelming military superiority 
of France over Germany. It demanded as ap- 
propriate means to these ends a Rhine frontier, 
the annexation of the Saar coal basin and an in. 
demnity large enough to credit France with an 
unpayable mortgage on German economic re- 
sources and an unimpeachable legal excuse for 
treating Germany as a defaulter, a culprit and a 
victim. It did not secure the explicit alienation 
of the Rhine provinces and the Saar basin, but it 
obtained a temporary occupation which would be- 
come indefinitely prolonged in the event of any 
default by Germany on her impossible obligations 
and it secured in the reparations commission a 
weapon which could be used to prevent the Ger- 
man economic system from owning its own soul 
and body. The allies of France have formally and 
repeatedly consented to this sabotage. They have 
consented at times reluctantly and at times willing- 
ly; but as its consequences were revealed their 
reluctance has steadily increased. These conse- 
quences have now waxed intolerable and mon- 
strous. M. Poincaré is hammering on the door 
of Europe with the hilt of the sword and demand- 
ing the pound of flesh which they have promised 
to France for the healing of the French wounds. 
But as the nations now realize this pound of flesh 
which France is supposed to want is situated not 
only close to the heart of Germany but also close to 
the heart of Europe. What are they going to do 
about it? 

In the past they have systematically humored 
French susceptibilities and yielded so far as pos- 
sibe to French exactions. They have compared 
France to a violated woman who is hysterical over 
her grievances and who may lose her self-control 
unless she is soothed and petted. France has, of 
course, a terrible grievance against Germany 
which has unsettled her composure; and from the 
pathological condition she will some time recover. 
But under what treatment will she recover most 
quickly and most completely? Her allies and 
friends have during three years tried the remedial 
effect of humoring and sympathizing with her and 
of compromising with her disastrous demands, but 
instead of being appeased her politicians have 
labored to write her grievances, her appre- 
hensions and her illusions into the fundamental 
law of Europe. She has taken advantage of their 
sympathy and good nature to build up for herself 
a sound legal title to an intolerably privileged po- 
sition in the European economy and politics. The 
policy of the French government is itself chiefly 
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responsible for the inability of Germany at this 
moment to satisfy the legitimate French demands 
for reparation. Yet because Germany cannot 
pay, M. Poincaré proposes for the supposed bene- 
fit of France to hold up the recovery of all Europe. 

The policy of petting and humoring France has 
failed. Surely the time has finally come for re- 
versing it. Her associates in the Great War in 
the interest of their own salvation will have to tell 
her considerately but firmly that, if she insists on 
ruining Europe, Europe will have to combine 
against her. They will have to serve notice that, 
if the present French government behaves as it 
threatens to behave, they will publicly condemn 
its conduct as unfriendly and inimical to the com- 
mon welfare. They have always dreaded and 
avoided an open breach of this kind. They have 
always feared that it might provoke French na- 
tionalism to use its existing military preponderance 
in some abortive but terribly costly invasion of 
Germany. It may provoke this result, but they 
will have to take the risk. The policy of the Poin- 
caré government will, if carried out, complete the 
ruin of Europe in one way or another—that is, 
either by seizing the industrial heart of Germany 
and stopping its throbs or by throwing the Ger- 
man government into bankruptcy and the German 
people into despair and revolution. But if French 
nationalism is to complete the ruin of Europe in 
any event, it is better for the ruin to take place in 
spite of the protest rather than with the consent 
of the former associates of France. Probably, 
however, the protest, if considerately expressed, 
if undertaken with substantial unanimity and if 
accompanied by a renewed offer of the guarantees 
arranged at Cannes, would in the end discredit M. 
Poincaré and cause the downfall of his govern- 
ment and the reversal of his policy. 

There now exists in M. Briand a leader who 
seeks a fair adjustment between France and the 
rest of Europe. His return to power depends 
both upon the failure of the policy of irrespons- 
ible and isolated coercion and upon the declared 
attitude of the rest of Europe towards that failure. 
If Briand and his party are to come back, the 
associates of France must take care not to ruffle 
unnecessarily French susceptibilities, but they 
must also arouse the French nation to an under- 
standing of the perilous position into which it has 
arrived as a consequence of its policy of the last 
three years. These are grim times in which the 
lives and happiness of millions of people are at 
stake. If France continues to block the way out, 
it will be the worse for France and the French 
people should know it. 
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Representation on the Reserve 
Board 


HERE is grave concern among American 

leaders of finance over the success of the agri- 
cultural bloc in forcing President Harding to 
agree to its demand that a place be made on the 
Federal Reserve Board for a representative of 
the agricultural interests. The inclusion of a 
farmer would perhaps exert no immediate effect 
upon the policies of the Board. But if a farmer 
is to have a place, why not also a representative 
of labor, asks the Advisory Council of the Federal 
Reserve Board in a memorandum submitted to 
President Harding on January 12th? Why not 
a merchant, a manufacturer, an exporter? 

The question is pertinent. We really cannot 
imagine that the constitution of the board will be 
finally settled with the injection of one farmer into 
a group of bankers. An embarrassed administra- 
tion, seeking party harmony at all costs, may in- 
tend nothing more than a sop to Cerberus. But 
Cerberus has more heads than one, and is not to 
be appeased once for all. Other interests are 
bound sooner or later to seize upon the precedent 
and demand representation. The Advisory Council 
obviously feel that there is nothing at all to be 
said on the side of such representation by interests. 
They consider that by raising the question they 
have answered it. We have the greatest respect 
for the opinion of the Advisory Council on a tech- 
nical matter of finance. Nevertheless, the issue 
appears to us decidedly an open one. 

What is the nature of the function of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, and of the Federal Reserve 
system which it heads? Is it nothing but the ad- 
ministration of the common interests of the banks? 
Then there is room on the board only for bankers 
and experts in banking. There would even be a 
question whether the sectional representation now 
admitted in the personnel of the board was desir- 
able. Men should be selected for it exclusively 
with a view to their training, intelligence, energy, 
integrity. 

But nobody, we believe, conceives the functions 
of the board so narrowly. The Advisory Council 
do not. ‘The Board,” they write, “like a court 
of supreme standing, must be able to act from an 
entirely judicial point of view, uninfluenced by the 
wishes of parties or classes, but seeking to fashion 
its policies with the sole aim of serving the best 
advantage of the country as a whole.” The Board, 
does, then, have a policy-making function. In that 
it is not analogous to “a court of supreme stand- 
ing,” which, theoretically at least, only interprets 
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and enforces the will of the sovereign, whether of 
the people behind the Constitution or of the legis. 
lature. The Federal Reserve Board is more |ike 
the Interstate Commerce Commission than like the 
Supreme Court. Its business is to protect the jp. 
terests both of the banks and of the business com. 
munity, to effect compromises when a conflict 
emerges. Is it then such a preposterous idea that 
the various business interests should be repre- 
sented on it, along with the banks? In theory, we 
hasten to add, since we have no ready-made plan 
of business representation to offer. 

We shall be lectured, no doubt, by those who 
believe that the interests of the banking system 
and those of business are at all times identical. 
It is perfectly true that banking and business must 
prosper or suffer depression together. But this 
general rule does not establish an absolute identity 
of interests. Still less does it establish the 
superior competency of the bankers to take counsel 
for the common interest. We can conceive of 
conditions in which the general interest of busi- 
ness demands easier credit, in spite of certain at- 
tendant risks, while the interest of the banks urges 
restriction of credit in order better to insure 
solvency. We can conceive of conditions in which 
the community of manufacturers, merchants and 
farmers have a sense of buoyancy as of an ap- 
proaching boom, while the community of bankers 
feel leaden and pessimistic. In such conditions, a 
compromise policy might well be beneficial to the 
public. 

And even granting that serious divergence of 
views would rarely occur in practice, is there not 
much to be said for the effect upon public opinion 
of the business representation principle? The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has already come in for a 
vast volume of criticism, most of it, we believe, un- 
founded. It has been criticized for yielding to in- 
flationist tendencies during the war and immediate- 
ly after. It did yield, but it could probably not 
have resisted those tendencies, however much it 
might have deserved to do so. This is the 
Advisory Council’s opinion, and we concur in 
it. 

But the severest criticism of the board has been 
directed against the part it played, or was sup- 
posed to have played, in post-war deflation. It is 
the fixed conviction of hundreds of thousands of 
farmers that the board was responsible for the 
deflation of agricultural prices. Nothing else fell 
in price so promptly, or so disastrously. How can 
this be explained, demands the farmer, except 25 
the result of a withdrawal of credits which forced 
the throwing on the market of stocks that other- 
wise might have been doled out gradually? The 
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Federal Reserve Board has, we believe, a perfectly 

defence. It did not engineer the withdrawal 
of credits from agriculture. On the contrary, its 
influence was exerted to check a too rapid deflation. 
If the board had consisted exclusively of farmers, 
we should still be suffering from agricultural de- 
pression. But let anyone who can, convince the 
farmer of this. . 

The policies of the board, however impartially 
intended, will seem to work good or evil for the 
yarious business groups in the community. Why 
not let these groups share the responsibility? 
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Why Conferences Rather 
Than the League? 


N a letter published elsewhere in this issue Pro- 

fessor Manley O. Hudson enters certain ob- 
jections to a statement made recently in the New 
Republic that “the new association of nations pro- 
posed by Messrs. Harding and Hughes will pos- 
sess a decisive advantage over the League of 
Nations,” because “the League of Nations is still 
bound hand and foot by the instrument, the Treaty 
of Versailles, which created it.” These objections 
deal in part with the legal relationship between the 
Treaty of Versailles and the League of Nations 
and in part with the relationship which the League 
of Nations can occupy to the problem of European 
reconstruction as compared with the relationship 
which some alternative association of nations can 
occupy to the same problem. About the objections 
which Mr. Hudson urges under the first heading 
there is no occasion for controversy. From the 
point of view of the legal relationship between the 
Treaty and the League it may have been mislead- 
ing to declare that the League was bound hand and 
foot by the Treaty; but the quotation was not 
occupied with the legal relationship between the 
League and the Treaty. It was occupied primarily 
with the availability of the League, compared with 
an alternative association of nations, as a possible 
agency of European reconstruction and of changes 
which reconstruction will demand in the Treaty 
of Versailles, All that Mr. Hudson says about 
the legal relationship between the League and the 
Treaty may be and is true. Yet it may also be 
true that as a matter of practical politics the 
League is bound hand and foot by the 
Treaty. 

Mr. Hudson’s objections under the second 
heading raise a more important group of questions 
which deserve candid consideration. In his opinion 
any association of nations which included France, 
Great Britain and Italy would be bound by the 
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Treaties of Versailles and Saint Germain just as 
much as the League of Nations is, and if it is im- 
portant to revise those treaties he sees “no rea- 
son. for thinking that revision could be accom- 
plished more easily in an ‘association’ than in the 
League.” ‘The significant difference of opinion be- 
tween the New Republic and Mr. Hudson con- 
cerns these statements. We dissent from both of 
them. 

That France, Great Britain, Japan and Italy 
would remain bound by the Treaties, no matter 
whether they were acting as part of the League of 
Nations or an alternative conference of nations 
is manifestly true, but it is far from conclusive 
in relation to the present issue. For in the League 
of Nations they associate almost exclusively with 
other nations which have either signed the Treaty 
of Versailles or are not concerned with its modi- 
fication; and among.a group of governments 
which are to such a large extent bound by the same 
stipulations, it is dificult almost to the point of 
impossibility to revise any provision of the Treaty 
which is possible of execution. As Mr. Hudson 
points out, some revision has taken place, but it 
has taken place only in relation to clauses which 
are exhausted by their own intrinsic absurdity or 
inutility. The pressure for revision must come 
from nations which have not signed the Treaty of 
Versailles or have signed it unwillingly, and those 
nations are for the present divorced from the 
League and must seek an alternative method 
of obtaining the benefits of international as- 
sociation. A conference called by the United 
States which is not a member of the League 
of Nations and has not signed the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles could provide an occasion and an excuse 
for reconsidering the alienation of Shantung from 
China, but China which is a member of the League 
could not have obtained a reconsideration of the 
decision from members of the League Council 
which had already given their consent to Japanese 
occupation. France, Great Britain, Italy and 
Japan are reluctant to modify the Treaty except as 
the result of pressure from powerful nations which 
are not legally bound by its provisions or do not 
feel themselves morally bound. Such nations can 
exercise that pressure more effectively through a 
freer and more flexible association of nations than 
through the existing League. 

Consider the case of the United States. The 
future welfare of the American people depends to 
a considerable extent upon the restoration to 
Europe of political sanity and economic health. 
One essential condition of restoration is a modi- 
fication of the Treaty of Versailles. The only 
possible agency of modification, except another 
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war, is a conference of nations. What, then, 
should an American statesman who accepted the 
truth of these propositions do in order to bring 
into existence a conference which is willing and 
able to revise the Treaty? Join the League of 
Nations? But the League of Nations now excludes 
those peoples which possess the soundest reasons 
for wishing to have the Treaties revised; and it 
can only operate through a constitutional mechan- 
ism which places formidable legal obstacles in the 
path of restoring Germany and Russia to an equal 
citizenship in the society of nations. Surely under 
such conditions it is wiser to ignore the League and 
to try and call into existence for the revision of 
the Treaty and the resettlement of Europe a new 
agency of conference which does not suffer from 
such embarrassing traces of the political and moral 
atmosphere which prevailed in Paris in the spring 
of 1919. 

As a matter of fact this is precisely the way 
in which at least one eminent European statesman 
is to all appearances now reasoning. Owing to the 
initiative of Mr. Lloyd George there may assemble 
early in the spring at Genoa a new conference. 
The Supreme Council proposed this conference 
for the purpose of trying to reach an agreement 
among all the important European nations about 
the reconstruction and resettlement of Europe. 
If the League of Nations had been as available 
for this purpose as Mr. Hudson thinks it is, Mr. 
Lloyd George would naturally have called the 
mechanism of the League to his assistance. When 
there is a society of nations in existence organized 
particularly to promote international cooperation, 
it would be natural to use it at a time like the 
present when international animosities and quar- 
rels are steadily undermining social order. But 
Mr. Lloyd George did not apparently even con- 
sider the use of the League mechanism. It was 
more possible to obtain for Germany and Russia 
an invitation to a European conference and to ad- 
mit them to such a conference as equals than it 
was to get them into the League of Naticns as 
equals of France and Great Britain. The second 
course would involve a prolonged delay and con- 
troversy about their admission to the advantages 
and responsibilities of the League. The organi- 
zation of that body raises serious obstacles against 
the admission to its counsels of any other nations 
on an equality with the victors in the war. It was 
constructed deliberately for the purpose of per- 
petuating the victory of the Allies in the constitu- 
tion of the society of nations. 

If and when any satisfactory European settle- 
ment, based upon the free consent of the Russian 
and German peoples as well as on the consent of 
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the British, French, Italian and the smaller peo. 
ples, takes place, the League of Nations, modified 
in order to admit Germany and Russia into the 
Council may and probably will supply this mechan. 
ism of future cooperation; but for the present 
the practical impossibility of getting them into the 
Council of the League on a parity with the other 
great European powers disqualifies the League from 
playing an important part in the reconstruction of 
Europe. The advocates of the League in this 
country have always attributed the want of moral 
authority on the part of the League to the 
defection of the United States. We do not agree 
with them. ~The League has lacked moral author. 
ity chiefly because its constitution was unfaithful 
to its own formative principle of obligatory gen. 
eral conference. The wholly insufficient pro- 
vision for the future admission of Russia and 
Germany amounting to practical exclusion de- 
prived the League of the kind of authority which 
it needs to realize its own higher efficiency. The con. 
stitution of the League should have recognized 
the right of the German and Russian people to be 
consulted by arranging for the inclusion of their 
governments and as members of the Council with 
the fewest possible preliminary conditions and 
formalities. Instead it made the admission of 
Germany depend in practice upon the fulfillment 
of the terms of an impossible treaty; and in place 
of encouraging Russian participation by a standing 
invitation to come in upon definite and possible 
terms, it did nothing to recognize her right to be 
consulted about the future of Europe. That is 
why the League is bound by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and why Mr. Lloyd George, when he seeks 
by conference to bring about European recovery 
and appeasement with German and Russian con- 
sent, ignores the League of Nations. 
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An American Transportation System 


1. Railroads 


O statement would find more universal 
N concurrence than this: “There is some- 
thing the matter with our railroad 
system.” Everyone concurs because each of us, 
in some form and in some degree, experiences the 
deterioration of American transportation and the 
slackening effect upon our industrial and commer- 
cial life. The trouble with our railroad system 
is that we have no railroad system. 

You can pick up your telephone in Manhattan 
and call anyone in any borough of the city, in any 
city of the state, in any state of the union. That 
is system. But if you in Manhattan have a box 
of freight to go forward by the Pennsylvania, onc 
by the New York Central, one by the D. L. & W., 
you cannot put those boxes on a truck and deliver 
them to the nearest freight station. Your truck 
must call at the Pennsylvania station and deliver 
one box, then travel to the New York Central 
station and deliver a second box, then travel to 
the D. L. & W. station and deliver the third. That 
is not system. 

As a matter of fact, if you want your boxes all 
forwarded today, you must go to still greater 
expense than sending a truck peddling parcels to 
separate railroad freight stations. The truck 
would be held up so long waiting to deliver at the 
congested Pennsylvania station that it would get 
to the New York Central after closing hours. So 
you must send three trucks, one to each railroail 
station, each truck with one box of freight. That 
still less is system. 

If you travel on the Pennsylvania, you comfort- 
ably take your train at Thirty-second Street and 
Seventh Avenue. If you travel on the Jersey 
Central, you must ferry across the Hudson to 
Communipaw. If your destination lies on the 
West Shore, you reach your train by ferry to far- 
away Weehawken. The D. L. & W. and Erie 
will carry you, but first cross the river to the Jersey 
shore. That is not system. Before long we shall 
look back with amazement at a New York City 
administration that let the Pennsylvania build in 
Manhattan alone and left the others marooned 
across the Hudson. Of course some day they will 
come over to us but it will be at a cost for real 
estate and construction work far greater than if 
they and the Pennsylvania had been brought in to- 
gether, and the convenience to the public will be 
far less. It is not system. 

The most valuable waterfront in the world, the 





most sought after by steamship lines, is the Man- 
hattan waterfront on the Hudson River from 
Sixtieth Street to the Battery. Most people think 
that steamship lines use these piers. By no means. 
More than half the piers are used by the railroads, 
which, terminating across the river, deliver cars 
to Manhattan by putting them on car floats and 
barging them alongside Manhattan piers. Cars 
thus standing on car floats are unloaded on the 
floor of the pier, which serves as an inward freight 
station. The émpty car is then loaded with out- 
ward freight received at the adjacent bulkhead 
(or quay) shed. 

One railroad acquires a pier on the lower Hud- 
son river waterfront of Manhattan. Every other 
road feels that it must immediately acquire a pier 
(a freight station) in the immediate neighbor- 
hood, in order to compete for the business of near- 
by shippers. A road gets a pier in the Canal 
Street section of the West Side water front. Every 
other road squanders its revenues to acquire and 


equip a pier station right there. So with the 
Twenty-third Street section, the Forty-second 
Street section, the lower East Side water 
front. 


An air-plane view shows the Manhattan water 
front to be a floating railroad yard. The space 
between piers, where vessels should be berthing, 
holds solid masses of car floats. Steamship com- 
panies cannot successfully bid for these pier loca- 
tions in competition with railroads, who will stake 
any sum to gain a terminal advantage over their 
rivals. So the steamships, even passenger lines, 
are driven to accept distant berths in South Brook- 
lyn or Staten Island. Railroad cars that can be 
unloaded on dry land are allowed to monopolize 
the choicest locations on the water. That is not 
system. 

A new industrial section developed in a Middle 
Western city which was served by five railroads. 
Each road extended its line to that section and 
there constructed and maintained at least a freight 
house, team tracks and a car storage yard. To 
the greatest possible extent each road sought side 
track connection with each industry. A single 
branch line could have been built to that section, 
a line owned jointly by all five rail carriers and 
connecting with each of them. The joint line could 
have served all industrial side tracks for all the 
owning roads. For all carriers jointly a single 
freight station could have been maintained, with 
one staff of employees. 
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Instead, the city has grown up around five 
branch lines, cluttering it and crossing its streets. 
The shippers in the new industrial section must 
deal with five freight stations instead of one. The 


annual cost of providing railroad service to this 


section—interest, taxes, maintenance, and opera- 
tion—is several times larger than it needs to be, 
not five times perhaps, but certainly three times 
larger. 

The situation is typical of what has happened 
and what is happening all over the country. Mul- 
tiply many times the figures which express the 
waste and loss involved in the railroad service of 
that Middle Western city and you get a conception 
of what railroad competition in terminal service is 
costing the country. It is not system. 

The carriers have invested in them something 
like nineteen billion dollars. The moderate return 
of six percent on this investment would require a 
net of over eleven hundred million dollars an- 
nually. In 1920 the carriers earned nothing. In 
1921 the preliminary figures show a net, but 


examination discloses that this net was earned be- 


cause an abnormally small amount was spent upon 
maintenance and equipment. If 1921 had spent 
as much upon maintenance of equipment as 1920 
there would have been no 1921 net. The rail- 
roads’ financial problem is as far from being 
solved as it was when the government relinquished 
the carriers. 

With the disappearance of railroad net earnings, 
capital is closed to the railroad industry. For a 
decade men and institutions controlling investment 
funds have observed the falling or omitted returns 
on railroad stocks and bonds. These investment 
interests have therefore put their money into in- 
dustrials; they lend no more to the unprofitable 
carriers. The roads, thus cut off from a continuing 
capita! supply, are deprived of the nourishment on 
which to grow or even maintain themselves. They 
have been suffering from progressive under- 
nutrition that is unfitting them to serve us now, 
to say nothing of expanding to serve our future 
needs. 

Railroad net revenue is the difference between 
gross revenue and expense. We know now that 
the solution of the problem of the railroads does 
not lie in increasing their gross revenue by rate 
advances; for we have tried it repeatedly since 
1917, most recently in the 25 percent rate advance 
of 1918 and the 40 percent rate advance of 1920. 
The railroads meanwhile have gone from bad to 
worse. When rates are too high, they defeat 
their own purpose, for traffic does not move. It 
is too much to say that inordinate rate advances 
are the main cause for the business stagnation of 
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today. Nevertheless there are railroad officials 
who say that even if in other respects ‘business 
conditions were more nearly normal there would 
be a large volume of former traffic that would not 
move under the present rates. They are “more 
than the traffic can bear.” Railroad gross revenues 
will profit from a reduction rather than an advance 
in rates. 

It is by scaling down the expenses of the rail- 
roads that they will be saved. Thus far the main 
attempt has been to reduce wage expenses, But 
the enormous savings necessary are not being 
found in that direction. The Railroad Labor 
Board did cancel part of the wage advance of 
1920. It found some working rules entailed un. 
just hardships and expense on the carriers. It 
found them burdened with unnatural wages for 
unskilled workers improperly classified as skilled 
during the Railroad Administration. Wages of 
some classes of common labor are still too high 
in the railroad industry. The progressive elimina- 
tion of these wage injustices inherited from 
government ownership is providing expense re- 
ductions insignificant compared with what the 
carriers require. Railroad wages as a whole are 
not unjustly high compared with the increase in 
the cost of living or compared with the wages 
earned by similarly skilled workmen outside the 
railroad business. The roads must continue to 
pay liberally enough to attract to themselves a 
proper share of the skill and brains of the 
country. 

Two-thirds of the railroad expenses are paid 
out for terminal services. It is a strange fact that 
in this most important field of railroad outgo, only 
the faintest beginning has been made in the direc- 
tion of savings through consolidating terminal 
operations. 

Take for example the illustration already given, 
of the five separate railroads serving an industrial 
section of a Middle Western city. Suppose we 
forbid the railroad carriers there te continue com- 
petitive services and compel them to unify. The 
result would be the abandonment of four brancl 
lines and four stations, and the development of the 
best station and the best line to a capacity sufficient 
for all roads. The valuable real estate set ‘ree 
by the abandonment of. duplicate lines and stations 
could now be sold and the proceeds returned to the 
railroads, which would henceforth be freed of the 
annual burden of interest, maintenance and opere- 
tion of the relinquished property. Multiply such 
savings by the number of cities served by com- 
petitive railroads and the result would be an in- 
dication of the reduction in expense possible from 
unified railroad terminal operations. 
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Would the shippers benefit? Certainly. An 
industrial location on a neutralized terminal line 
connecting with all carriers is preferable to a loca- 
tion on the line of a single carrier. 

The question asks itself: Why in the world do 
not the railroads themselves see the possibilities of 
such reductions in expenses? Why need they be 
forced to undertake these innovations so obviously 
to their own advantage? 

Return to the illustration of the Middle West- 
ern city. There will never be voluntary unification 
of service for that industrial section because all car- 
riers will not join. The two roads which reached 
the section first, pre-empted the choicest, most con- 
yenient location for freight stations, and have spur 
track connections with the largest number of in- 
dustrial plants. These roads figure that under the 
present “system” they get a far larger proportion 
of the total freight of the district than if they 
threw their facilities into a common pool and took 
the same service as the other roads. The three 
carriers having inferior locations with respect to 
this district, would probably welcome joint termi- 
nal operations here. But in other cities some of 
the same three roads were the first on hand. They 
there hold the best terminal facilities. The under 
dog in one place becomes the dog-in-the-manger 
in another. 

Since one road is ahead in the race for terminal 
location in one city, another road in another city, 
no road has gained by the sums poured into com- 
petitive terminals. Advantages and disadvantages 
offset each other. Consolidation of terminals 
would have little effect upon the distribution 
of trafic among the roads. Each carrier would 
share in the total traffic in proportion to its car 
supply and the transportation service it can 
render—and these are approximately the basis 
determining the apportionment of tonnage to- 
day. 

The inconvenience occasioned to the shipping 
public by the multiplicity of Manhattan freight 
stations of individual railroads, has been indicated. 
Drayage costs between shipper and railroad sta- 
tions have risen so as to drive many an industry 
away from Manhattan. The solution of offering 
joint freight stations with improved service 
between these stations and the Jersey ter- 

‘minal yards, did not occur to the carriers. 
They knew nothing of cooperation in terminal 
facilities. 

It took an outsider to show the railroads what 
they might have done. Mr. Irving Bush, observ- 
ing the punitive drayage cost on Manhattan, built 
a group of loft buildings in South Brooklyn, the 
Bush Terminal, and invited Manhattan shippers 
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to locate there. He had himself made terminal 
agent for all railroads, maintaining connection 
wth them by car float. He abolished drayage. 
His tenant pushes a shipment into the Bush freight 
elevator and gets the bill of lading to destination. 
The elevator drops down to the ground floor, 
which is a shipping platform on which cars are 
loaded and forwarded to the trunk line rail- 
roads. 

The railroads could have done that themselves 
on Manhattan. Ten years ago Calvin Tomkins, 
Dock Commissioner, showed the roads how to do 
it. He planned an elevated freight railroad along 
West Street, the waterfront street on the Hudson 
River. This elevated would be reached by the 
Jersey carriers through a tunnel under the river; 
the New York Central would reach it direct from 
its Manhattan yard. The elevated road would 
give access to a large number of freight stations 
inland from the waterfront, and the railroads 
could then release piers for steamship use. Above 
each union freight station would be built several 
stories of loft buildings for warehouse and manu- 
facturing use with freight elevators and shipping 
advantages precisely as at the Bush Terminal. But 
the rail carriers with more and better located 
pier stations would not listen to this Tom- 
kins plan. 

That it was sound was demonstrated by the New 
York Central, which in 1916 proposed to spend 
over $50,000,000 in building such an elevated 
road down the island of Manhattan a block back 
from the Hudson River waterfront. It was a 
duplicate of the Tomkins plan except that it was 
to be for the New York. Central alone. The 
Jersey carriers refused to be interested in participat- 
ing when that was suggested by the city. Eventual- 
ly the city authorities wisely refused the New York 
Central permission to make the improvement 
alone. So our railroads stuck to the antiquated 
methods of handling Manhattan freight at pier 
stations.which were incapable of expansion with 
the growth of the city. Hence the congestion at 
these stations, worse every year. 

It is necessary to recognize that in these matters 
the carriers are constitutionally incapable not only 
of seeing where the public advantage lies, but 
where their own advantage lies. Legislative 
abolition of competitive terminal facilities and 
services is needed to save the railroads from them- 
selves, just as they were saved from themselves 
by the laws forbidding rebates, through which the 
carriers had been giving away (to favored ship- 
pers) a considerable portion of the revenue they 
took in. 

We have no railroad system. We must have 
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one, for our own industrial and commercial de- 
velopment, and for the salvation of the carriers. 
In one direction Congress has seen the planlessness 
of American railroad building and has taken steps 
to correct it insofar as it is capable of correction. 
The 1920 Transportation act authorizes the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to plan the con- 
solidation of our railroad lines into a number of 
great systems. Such consolidations, besides assur- 
ing the customary advantages that come from do- 
ing business in larger units, will put the feeble 
orphans of the transportation world under the 
protection of the stronger roads which should have 
fathered them in the first place. But such con- 
solidation, even when worked out by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and even when made 
obligatory on the carriers, will be incom- 
parably less important for both the car- 
riers and the public than compulsory consolidation 
of terminals. 

In New York this would mean the creation of 
a new terminal company, owned jointly by the 
carrying roads. The terminal company would 
purchase from the carriers all their terminal lines, 
stations, equipment. The terminal company would 
take charge of the delivery of all freight in the 
district. Railroads would deliver inbound cars to 
the terminal company’s belt line, a continuous road 
intersecting the terminal yards of every carrier in 
New Jersey and New York. The terminal com- 
pany would consolidate freight movements, aban- 
don duplicate and unnecessary lines and facilities, 
develop union freight stations, promote the wel- 
fare of the public and of*the carriers unhindered 
by the rivalries and the jealousies of the carriers 
themselves. Similar companies would do the same 
in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago and in every 
first class city of the country. Once the system 
gets started the roads will demand it in the second 
class cities as well. 

The effect on shippers will be the same as when 
two or three telephone companies in a town are 
unified into a single system. The effect on the 
railroads will be that experienced by a man 
stopping a very large hole in his money 
pocket. 

We have no American railroad system. The 
lack of system makes itself most severely felt in 
the planlessness and inconvenience of competitive 
railroad facilities in our large cities and in the 
enormous expenses that these duplicate terminals 
impose on the rail carrier. The solution of the 
rail problem lies not in pursuing the chimaeras of 
higher rates and lower wages, but in cutting out 
this vast terminal waste. 

Epwin J. CLapp. 
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Deported 


N a third-class coach of the London express, 
an Englishman—son of the imperturbable race 
—was talking himself into a fine passion. I hap. 
pened to be among his involuntary listeners. 
In the course of his harangue he repeatedly point. 
ed his thumb at two young girls, who had stumbled 
into the coupé under the weight of their wicker 
trunk, just before the train pulled out of Ply. 
mouth. Now they sat staring at the speaker whom 
they evidently could not understand. Everyone was 
looking them over with sympathy and curiosity. 
“From Serbia,” cried the Englishman, “from 
Serbia all the way to New York and then—de. 
ported! Think of it, the effort, the expense, the 
disappointment of it—deported because the quota 
was full! And they have been torn away from 
their mother, young and stupid and scared as they 
are. Poor things! Now just watch them—” He 
turned to the older girl, who was barely twenty, 
a pensive, rather sullen looking person with blunt 
Slavic features and very beautiful eyes. 

“Going to Danzig?” he shouted, as though vol- 
ume of tone could make her understand the un- 
known tongue. She shrank a little, looked at him 
helplessly, and surrendered her ticket. 

“You see, she doesn’t know. She’s being sent 
to London—I wonder why.” 

The train rolled through the smiling Devonshire 
landscape, and the two girls grew momentarily ten- 
ser with fear of the Unknown Land. Presently the 
increased rumbling speed of the train and the 
pitying scrutiny of their fellow-passengers un- 
nerved them and they began to weep, quietly and 
desperately. We were at a loss. The curse of Babel 
put an insurmountable barrier between them and us. 

Then by some chance remark passed behind wet 
handkerchiefs, we discovered that they talked Ger- 
man. I spoke a few words, and their faces bright- 
ened wonderfully at the familiar sound. 

“Who is taking care of you here in England?” 
I asked. 

“There is a man on the train who buys our 
tickets, but he cannot speak to us.” 

“Do you know where you are going?” 

“No, not at all.” 

That was certainly true. They proved to be 
quite innocent of geographical knowledge, and 
learned with dismay that England was an island, 
that it did not border upon Serbia, and that they 
were going north instead of south. 

We talked of many things, and gradually their 
story became coherent. 

Kathe and Anna Focht, as they called them- 
selves, had been Austrian Jugoslavs until their 
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native town of Versec, in the great European ka- 
leidoscope, had become a part of Serbia. They 
had been well-off and happy in Versec; then the 
great wars and revolutions had brought famine 
and high taxes, and had cast such a shadow over 
the old life, such doubt upon the future, that they 
had dreamt and talked of the Promised Land, 
where peace and plenty abounded—. 

They got their passports, and had them viséd 
by the American consul. Mother Focht and five 
children started upon the great adventure, secure 
in the power of their passports—for what could be- 
fall them while those official Papers were correct? 

The first thing that befell was a week of deten- 
tion on Ellis Island. It was somewhat worse than 
the steerage trip had been—they waited, not know- 
ing for what. Then they heard rumors that an- 
other Paper had been signed and sealed with their 
fate: Mother and the three younger children 
should enter, but with them the immigration quota 
was full—Kathe and Anna were to be deported! 

“They kept us two more weeks,” said Anna 
with a shudder. ‘“‘It was awful then, because there 
was no hope, nothing to make us bear the filthy 
sickly life in those barracks. There were so many 
of us that we almost starved. Every day some one 
died of disease or broken heart, and many of the 
women went mad. We can never forget it, not 
if we live a hundred years! It was for that we 
came across the sea—and now they have signed 
a Paper, saying we must go back to Versec.” 

What they should do in Versec, or who should 
receive and protect them there, the Paper did 
not say. 

“Our home is sold,’’ she continued, “we have 
sold our house, our furniture, our mattresses and 
cloaks and all our things. We are told to go home, 
and there will be no home. We must live upon the 
kind mercy of neighbors.” She glanced at her 
shabby black skirt and blue jacket. A ragged silk 
kerchief, originally crimson and gold and deeply 
fringed, still covered her head, and was the only 
remnant of some gorgeous Balkan costume, her 
old mark of rank in Jugoslavia. 

“And we have no mother!”’ she cried suddenly, 
overcome by this greatest grievance. ‘“‘We could 
bear everything, if they only had not taken her 
away! We shall never see her again. And we 
have never been away from her before—we are 
young and helpless and cannot speak to anyone. 
What will these strange men do to us before we 
come to Versec? What shall we do among them 
all without mother? We cannot even write to 
her, because we will never know where she lives, 
and she will not write because she does not be- 
lieve we shall ever see Versec again. O why did 
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they send just us away, who are so unprotected?” 

I tried to explain to her naive intelligence the 
necessity of our immigration law,and the impossi- 
bility of considering individuals among such a mul- 
titude of people. She nodded patiently, convinced 
of her fate. 

Kathe, who had been staring silently out of the 
window, pushed back her kerchief and turned 
scornful eyes on me. 

“The Law is the Law,” she said. “We know 
it. But this I will ask the American consul in a 
later life: why did he visé our passports at all, 
when it was forbidden to enter? Did he not know 
how many passports he had already seen, and how 
many could enter every month?” 

I could not answer her question. I can only re- 
peat it for myself: why are these people ever al- 
lowed to come? Why are passports approved 
that can be of no use? Why are heads counted 
in New York instead of abroad at the American 
consulates? Many a human destiny hangs on this 
little awkwardness of the immigration system. 

America, that is the Promised Land at some 
time to all the oppressed of the world, stands thus 
in many memories as the Gate of Sorrows. Poor 
dreamers, can no one warn them of the fate that 
may await them? There seems to be absolutely 
no reason why they should be allowed to sell their 
all, to go upon the venture perfectly secure in the 
power of their passports, and return again desti- 
tute, penniless, some of them mere children taken 
from the protection of their parents. They go 
back to live upon charity, who once have worn 
kerchiefs of crimson and gold! 

What shall the American consuls, or we who 
stand behind their signatures, answer these plain- 
tiffs in a later life? SUSANNE K. LANGER. 


Doppelganger 


I’m waiting for myself, sitting up too late 
Waiting for myself to come back tonight. 

I saw myself go out of a moonlit gate 

And turn to the right. . . 

I saw myself, a midge on the silver face 

Of the moon, trudge up the sky, 

And through the molten silver and fine-spun lace 
Of clouds, go by. 

I saw myself come to that misty house 

On the other side of nowhere, where you are. 
Discreetly hidden under whispering boughs 

It gleams like a star. 

The door glowed open. “Oh, it’s you!” 
So I sit here waiting—with Fate— 
And I wish Myself would get back 

For I ought to go to bed 

And he stays so late! 


you said... 


WILLIAM Rose BeEN«t. 
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The NewPeaceand Billie Burke 


WENT to a peace meeting one night last week. 

I went because it was less expensive than the 

opera, and more promising than calling on my 
mother. 

I rather expected an audience of men with un- 
clipped locks falling back on undusted coat collars, 
and women with determined-looking clothes, I 
don’t know why I expected this. I see now that 
an objection to being shot at by a complete 
stranger, probably at the command of a second 
lieutenant, can exist side by side with taking 
thought to one’s raiment. 

I see my mistake as | enter and glance about. 
It is the sort of audience one finds at any good 
theatre, say of a Saturday night. And there is 
a sprinkling of women whose faces still bear the 
restraining marks of anxiety, of uncertainty, of 
the vicarious suffering of women who sit at home 
and wait for their men to come back. Here and 
there is a man who looks as though war were not 
an interesting mental abstraction to him, because 
he has rotted in the wet fields of Flanders and 
starved and sweated in the trenches of France. 
And in the seat next me sits a young man in uni- 
form, with an empty sleeve. It occurs to me that 
of us all, he has the most right to be here; the 
most right to an opinion on peace. He has paid 
for that right with an arm. 

Someone is speaking. I have no program and 
the young man with the empty sleeve whispers the 
speaker’s name to me and adds that he is the head 
of a workers’ college. The speaker is gaunt, patient 
and awkward. He looks rather like Lincoln when 
he was young and had not yet been disillusioned by 
mankind. He is reading figures on the war, from 
a slip of paper in his hand. 

Figures are usually ineffective. They do not 
bite into the imagination. These are appalling. 

He reads that ten million young men, the hope 
and promise of the world, lie buried on the battle- 
fields of France and Belgium. Ten million women 
had borne them in travail and agony, had reared 
them with infinite labor and love, as though for 
some great purpose .... to this end.... 

He tells us that another fifteen million are bitter 
and awful remnants of men—eyeless, maimed, 
crippled, with broken bodies. 

He reads on, that of every dollar paid in taxes, 
ninety-seven cents goes to pay for wars—past, 
present and to come. This in a year when three 
million men go begging for work as one begs for 
a great boon, and their children go breadless to 
school. 


A spectacled young rabbi follows him and talks 
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like a prophet out of the Old Testament, grown 
ironic, He points out mordantly that the very men 
who led the armies in war, are now in Washington 
to talk peace. That war falls most terribly on the 
common man; and yet that not one representative 
of labor, from any land, is present. Briand—he 
goes on—says that Germany is not yet morally 
disarmed. Does he mention that France is stil] 
immorally armed? 

Briand is at a discount this evening; the point 
is tremendously applauded. 

He closes on a note of: “This last ‘war to end 
war’ has given us an unparalleled and terrible har. 
vest of present and future wars. It is not time 
now for a ‘peace to end war’?” 

I sit thinking this over. 

A speaker whose name I do not catch, and who 
must be a chemist or else has an uncanny familiarity 
with chemical formulae, tells us that the next war 
will be a “chemical war.’ Where a company has 
been wiped out in the last war, newly discovered 
gasses will wipe out a regiment in the next war— 
a regiment, a town, an entire countryside—there 
seems no limit to its deadly potentialities. He reads 
us formulae to prove it, innocuous, pallid letters 
and figures. It is terrible to think that these harm. 
less sounds have, translated into reality, implicit 
in them the power to make mangled masses of 
swiftly decaying flesh of men who, a minute before, 
had been instinct with youth, with hope, with pride 
of the flesh. 


A Japanese woman sits on the platform, sober 
and remote in her kimona of black and silver, her 
wrists crossed over one another in her lap, her feet 
parallel and motionless in their white sandals and 
stockings, divided at the great toe. She looks very 
tired and sad and a little bored. She belongs to 
a race so old that it has learned to deal with real- 
ities. Our hopes and enthusiasms are immaturities 
to her. They are the idealisms of little children, 
for whom every ogre must be killed and every story 
end happily. 

Her cool aloofness angers me. Of course the 
speakers were right! A peace to end war? Surely 
we were in sight of it even now! Had not our “war 
to save democracy” disillusioned us? Surely it isn‘ 
possible to lead men to the shambles forever, driven 
victims of greed or of geographic expediencies’ 
Were we not, even now, a chastened people, wiser, 
maturer, more thoughtful, clearer-eyed? Yes, we 
had seen our last war! I wassure of it. The rapt, 
devoted faces of the speakers assured me of it: 
the passionate response of the audience; their 
eager, afirming applause. . . . 
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We emptied out into the street. The cok 
lucidity of the night wind woke me. Crowds 
poured out of the theatre opposite. Billie Burke 
was playing there, perennially charming and inde- 
fatigably youthful in the perennially feather-weight 
play. A typical “Billie Burke audience’’—too ex- 
pensive-looking, too jewelled, too heavily powdered. 
They stood under the striped awning, impatiently 
waiting for their motors. Men had been sitting 
in the exposed front seats of their cars tor three 
hours, in the shrewd cold, that these people might 
be spared a minute’s wait. These people took it 
as fitting, inevitable and natural. So did their 
chauffeurs, pinched with cold. 

“Where do we go from here, dearie?”’ asked 
a heavy, blue-jowled man of a woman in an ermine 
wrap, a bandeau. of improbable roses on her im- 
possibly golden hair. “Oh, same old stuff—Folies 
or the Royale. Anything to keep from yawning 
my head off. Some show—not!” 

“And I said, if that’s the best hooch you've 
got, I’m off this joint for life,” said a tall, red- 
cheeked youngster who looked as if he ought to 
be at Yale finishing his Junior year. ‘Let's 
go to that Forty-third street dump. I hear 


Lloyd George and 


E loves me, he loves me not—as I write, 
H the General Election, long expected, is 
“on”; tomorrow it may be “off”; by the 
time this reaches you, which is about the time when 
Mr. Lloyd George is expected back in England 
from Cannes, it may be ‘“‘on” again. The stage is 
set for a February election; the date that govern- 
ments have to bear in mind is the end of the finan- 
cial year in March and the necessity of bringing in 
a budget. There has been no official announce- 
ment, nor a single word direct from the Premier. 
But about the time he went to Cannes the prophets 
and correspondents who are in touch with Down- 
ing Street began to say with one accord that a dis- 
solution had been decided on and no one has ven- 
tured to contradict them beyond saying that one 
or two very important Conservative leaders are 
opposed to an election. 

That, however, is not a contradiction at all. It 
rests with the Premier to advise the King to dis- 
solve Parliament. Whether he does so in spite of 
the opposition of Mr. Austen Chamberlain, the 
Tory leader, and the public protests of Sir George 
Younger, the chief of the Tory machine, depends 
on his electoral calculations. Of these we can al- 
ready guess the outline. The question for the last 
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they've got some of the good old stuff there yet.’’ 

A very erect, gray-headed, immaculately-tailored 
man who looked like one of the Captains of In- 
dustry one sees in cigarette advertisements and 
never anywhere else, was explaining to a friend 
with the indignation of conscious and outraged 
virtue: “So I told him that option would cost 
him exactly $25,000, and a little extra bonus for 
us of $1,000 for every week he took to make up 
his mind. Pretty lucky that leak tipped us off 
to just how badly he needed the stuff. Got him 
about where we want him now, I fancy!”. . 

Ah well, that was that! The war hadn’t done 
so very much to us after all . . . outside of those 
ten million dead. .. . 

We'd go on as we had before, preying, being 
preyed on... blind, greedy. It was what they 
counted on, those others, who led us as they 
willed. 

Only . .. . I wished she hadn't looked so terribly 
certain of it, that Japanese woman. Surely, it was 
something to have hoped for a better world and 
to have believed in it . . . . if only for a mo- 
ment... .? 

DoroTHeée RAét Metrowsky. 


the Ides of March 


three years has been whether Mr. George would 
desire to continue the Coalition, which was orig. 
inally an emergency war-time measure, or would 
at last abandon the Tories and appeal for the 
support of a united Liberal party. Now the 
heralds who have announced a February election 
have hastened to add that Mr. George has ob- 
tained the consent of Lord Birkenhead, (an in- 
creasingly powerful force among the Tories) Lord 
Curzon and Sir Robert Horne. If so, it is to be 
a Coalition Election, in the Premier's view, to be 
followed by another Coalition Ministry. There is 
not to be a fusion of the two great parties, such 
as many Coalition Liberals, including Mr. George 
himself, toyed with a year or more ago. It is too 
well known that the masses of Liberals in the coun- 
try would have nothing to say to such a scheme, 
and its result, if carried into effect, would be that 
the new party would be the old Conservative party 
under another name, tinctured with a dash of mod- 
erate Liberals and slightly liberalized by Mr. 
George. Only slightly liberalized, for what trans- 
forming and directing power would Mr. George ex- 
ert in an army to which he would have contributed 
so few battalions! That is the sortof unified Nation- 
al party which the excellent Lord Derby—typical- 
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ly English, Tory and landlord—ardently desires. 


There was a young lady of Riga—and the Tory ti- 
ger is to absorb Mr. George. That is how Sir 
George Younger, whose function it is to look after 
the interests of the Tory party, sees it. But it is by 
no means how Mr. Lloyd George sees it. Fusion, 
we must suppose, he would contemplate without 
disfavor if he could carry into it the organizations 
of the Liberal rank and file, because then he would 
contribute a roughly equal proportion of the party 
strength, and his personal dominance would assure 
him a dictatorship. But fusion with nine-tenths of 
the Liberals standing outside does not attract him. 
He may conceivably be driven even to that in time. 
No one knows, probably he himself does not know, 
what course he will take if the Free Liberals, who 
are unquestionably the bulk of the party in the 
country, remain antagonistic to him. At present 
his lieutenants are making overtures to the Free 
Liberals in the country, but without success. 

If Mr. George should find that his Coalition 
Literals are likely to be squeezed out of politics 
or that the Tories are tiring of him, he may have 
to choose definitely between finishing with the Tor- 
ies in order to return to the one Liberal fold or 
throwing in his fortunes with them altogether. At 
present his purpose is to found a Liberal party of 
his own—it is believed that a “National Liberal 
party” will be born on January 21st—and to lead 
this party into the election, with Free Liberal sup- 
port if he can but without it if he cannot, demand- 
ing to be returned as the leader of another Coali- 
tion government. The Tories are to fight their 
own battle on parallel lines and there will presum- 
ably be some rough agreement about allotment of 
seats. There was such an agreement in November, 
1918, and most profitable it was for the Tories. 
Sir George Younger was the man who engineered 
it. This time, it is supposed, Mr. Lloyd George 
will see that his interests are better looked after. 
He will be the leader of a definite party, with a 
machine, and ample funds. Sir George Younger 
does not like it, naturally. He has gone out of his 
way to announce publicly that he disapproves of 
an early General Election and that, if the Prime 
Minister insists on it, he and many of his support- 
ers will not stand as Coalitionists at all. Sir George 
is well aware of the danger to the Tory party in- 
volved in a positive increase of strength to Mr. 
George. That is the last thing that he desires: 
But his public and dramatic outburst against the 
idea of an early election must have important con- 
sequences. There is no doubt that Mr. George 
wants, and in his heart has decided on, a February 
election. The Tory “‘boss’’ now tells him that the 
Tories will not have it and reminds him crudely 
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that the Tories are the most powerful party. Ii 
Mr. George gives way now, even though he has 
not himself announced that he intends this election, 
he admits the power of the Tory machine to keep 
him in his place. Mr. George does not really submit 
to or forgive such humiliation. That he has never 
himself said a word about an early election is im- 
material; everyone knows that Sir George Young- 
er’s shafts are aimed at him. But if Mr. George 
does not “knuckle under” but, insists on having his 
election whether the Tory machine supports him 
or not? Then there would be a split in the Tory 
party, large numbers of whose members are very 
restless under Mr. George and he would have, if 
he desired it, an admirable pretext for cutting loose 
from the Tories and going his own Liberal way. 
But many people refuse to believe that he dare face 
an election-if the Tory machine were cold towards 
him. He wants to secure the election of as many 
Coalition Liberals as possible. The Free Liberals 
will not help him. If, then, the Tory machine re- 
fused to make room for a good many of his can- 
didates and to give them its support, his prospects 
would be severely injured. His own interests de- 
mand that he should either have the Tory organi- 
zation loyally behind him or should assert his com- 
plete independence of it. If he cannot do either he 
had better postpone the election. 

But so far this is mere electioneering. One looks 
for a principle. Why should there be an election 
at all? The government have been only three 
years in office and have therefore two more years 
torun. It can hardly be maintained that they have 
fulfilled their election program. They have indeed 
made a peace but it was not presumably the peace 
they meant to make, for it is now the main p!ank 
of Mr. George’s European program to unmake it 
as fast as possible and substitute ing better. 
They certainly have not made England a land ft 
for heroes as they set out to do, They have not 
hanged the Kaiser nor even tried him, and as for 
squeezing untold indemnities out of Germany they 
are said every week to be on the verge of breaking 
finally with France in their anxiety to give Ger- 
many a chance. There was a pledge too about the 
reform of the House of Lords. That also has stil! 
to be honored. 

Nor is an election needed to secure the nation’s 
approval for a new and striking program. They 
would perhaps parade their acceptance of the 
Geddes economy report and promise retrenchment 
in various directions, They would declare for the 
reconstruction of European commerce and a fairer 
treatment of Russia, Germany and Austria. Al- 
most they would adopt the old Liberal motto of 
“Peace, Retrenchment and Reform.” But the truth 
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is that they are perfectly free and empowered at 
this moment to go ahead with such policies as these 
and the country asks nothing better than to be 
presented not with promises, of which it has had 
enough and to spare, but with actual performance. 
Mr. Lloyd George is too well aware of this to be 
moved entirely by the idea of propounding a pro- 
gram for the future. Promises there will certainly 
be. He is understood to have in mind a broad 
and beneficent vision of a reconstructed Europe 
such as will not be unattractive if and when he 
translates it into glowing words upon the platform. 
And, after all, if he definitely promises a reduction 
in expenditure of a hundred or two millions, he 
may reasonably hope that the public will forget 
who it was that ran up the original bill. But the 
strong plank in Mr. George’s election program 
is simply his prestige. As in November, 1918, he 
went to the country on his success in “winning the 
war” so now he would like to capitalize the im- 
mense personal credit which he has won by the 
Irish settlement and which is in no way diminished 
by the acute dissensions over the settlement in Ire- 
land itself. (On the other hand, it would be 
monstrous to go to an election with the Irish set- 
tlement not duly translated to the statute-book.) 
Mr. George has other assets, though this tran- 
scends them all. Everything centres on him in our 
policy both foreign and domestic. The period of 
recuperation after a great war is always a time for 
liberal inclinations and his recent course in Euro- 
pean affairs has been distinctly liberal. Finally, if 
it comes to an election, it will be counted to him 
for righteousness that his government has stood in 
consistently with the United States at the Wash- 
ington Conference. 

Still, here is more electioneering, admittedly, 
than principle. So says Sir George Younger, than 
whom there is no more astute electioneer, except 
possibly the Premier himself. Sir George Younger 
and Mr. Austen Chamberlain do not want an elec- 
tion now. They want performance rather than 
promise to show to the country. In particular they 
demand the reform of the House of Lords, which 
Mr. George included in his election compact with 
the Tories in 1918. Reform of the House of Lords 
is a thing which the real Conservatives care very 
much about. It means, no doubt, the abandon- 
ment of hereditary principle and the substitution 
of a comparatively democratic House, but this 
House will be conservative in character and its re- 
constitution will be accompanied, in the Conserva- 
tive plan, by the abolition of the Parliament act. 
Now the Parliament act is the guarantee to any 
Liberal or Labor government—and it is the pos- 
sibility of a Labor government that the Conserva- 
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tives keep in view—that they can get any large 
piece of reform substantially unchanged through 
the House of Lords, for any bill sent up by the 
House of Commons can only be rejected twice with 
effect by the Lords; at its third appearance, 
whether accepted or rejected by them, it goes on 
the Statute book. Really, therefore, the Tory 
party through Sir George Younger are asking that 
the Parliament act, the hope of the Labor party, 
should be repealed before the present government 
go to a general election, 

Mr. Lloyd George, one may be sure, feels no en- 
thusiasm about reforming the House of Lords. It is 
easy to say “reform!”; but every man has his own 
ideas about the constitution of the reformed house 
and the degree to which it should have the power 
to delay or destroy the proposals of the ministry 
of the day. Mr. George’s instincts must be strong- 
ly against the idea of a house as Conservative as 
the Sir George Youngers would like it to be. If 
he were about to fuse the two old parties once and 
for all in order to take the field against Labor 
(depicted as a would-be revolutionary force), then 
he might be willing to set up a reactionary House 
of Lords. But in any event why do it now? At 
present Labor is depressed, divided against itself, 
discredited. Why should Mr. George, who hopes 
to profit by this weakness, administer to Labor so 
strong a restorative as he would by setting up a 
Second Chamber which every Labor man in Eng. 
land would recognize to be directed against the ful- 
fillment of the Labor program by the first Labor 
ministry? The essence of the situation—at this 
moment, let us be careful to repeat—is that Mr. 
Lloyd George’s ultimate course is still unknown 
not only to the rest of us but almost certainly to 
himself. Only a few days ago the Free Liberals 
in Manchester, when the chief Coalition Liberal 
Whip went down to negotiate with them, were 
hopeful that Mr. George was about to break with 
the Tories and ask for a united and independent 
Liberal party. For all we know Mr. George may 
yet be found availing himself of the Parliament act 
to force liberal legislation through the House of 
Lords. It is unlikely indeed, but if Mr. George 
is unsure of his course why should he burden him- 
self unnecessarily with a reactionary Second Cham- 
ber which he could not defeat? He could defeat 
at any time the present House of Lords. 

The situation, it will be seen, is uncertain and 
confused. Labor is weak. Mr. George wants to 
found a Liberal party of his own and to secure co- 
operation with the Free Liberals without losing his 
grip on the Conservatives. The Conservatives are 
suspicious of his recent past and his intentions. 
Most of them dislike his policy of conciliation to- 
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wards Ireland. It is known that although the 
Liverpool Unionist Conference some weeks ago 
‘supported the Irish negotiations the bulk of the 
delegates were extremely cold and suspicious. They 
distrust his overtures to the Free Liberals, fearing 
(with cause) that he might emerge suddenly as the 
leader of a strong and united Liberal party. They 
are themselves divided; there are Die-Hards who 
hate the Coalition; centre-men who will not give 
up an inch of ground to Coalition-Liberals but will 
for the present support a Coalition-Ministry; some 
who are for an election and some who are not. 
When it was first announced that Mr. George 
meant to have an immediate election it was under- 
stood that he had on his side all the Tory Ministers 
except Mr. Chamberlain and that the Tory machine 


Geneva: Half a 


NTERNATIONAL conferences do not just happen. 
They have to convene. Some one, by some author- 
ity, must convoke them. The date, the place, the 

membership, the agenda, must be agreed upon in advance. 
If no machinery exists for the purpose, this means nego- 
tiation. Not only does negotiation take time, but its re- 
sults cannot be known until it is finished. 

Thus, the first Hague Conference did not meet until 
nine months after the Tsar’s call was issued; and though 
President Roosevelt proposed the second Hague Confer- 
ence in October, 1904, its sessions did not begin until 
June, 1907. More recently, there has been difficulty in 
getting the Allies’ Supreme Council together to deal with 
the legacies of the war, even on so pressing a question as 
that of Upper Silesia. The present Washington Confer- 
ence, with only nine powers represented, assembled more 
promptly, four months after the announcement that “in- 
formal but definite inquiries” had been made. In all of 
these instances, negotiation has succeeded in bringing about 
the conference. But in 1914, Sir Edward Grey’s efforts 
to get a conference of the powers met with tragic failure. 

Now the League offers some escape from this difficulty. 
As a mechanism for bringing people together, it has thus 
far proved successful. The first Assembly decided on an- 
nual meetings, beginning on the first Monday in Septem- 
ber. The Council must meet at least once a year; in 
emergencies it may be summoned on short notice by the 
Secretary-General, and the special meeting last November 
was held just nine days after the British requested that 
the Council meet to handle the Jugoslav-Albanian dis- 
pute. Of course any state might refuse to participate. 
But the tradition which is growing up, as meetings con- 
tinue to be held, will doubtless make refusal more and 
more difficult. 

Forty-eight countries sent ‘representatives to the first 
Assembly at Geneva in November, 1920. After the first 
Assembly adjourned, it was taken for granted that the 
second Assembly would meet according to schedule. No 
convoking was needed. The preliminary work was carried 
on through the intervening nine months by the Secretariat 
with the Council’s approval. And on September 5, 1921, 
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would support him and, wherever possible, his can- 
didates. For his candidates will need Tory votes 
now as they did in 1918. But if Sir George Young- 
er’s threats convince Mf. George that the Tory 
machine will not give him the expected backing, he 
is in different case. Will he draw in his horns, ac- 
cept (for the time) the slap in the face and bide 
awhile? Will he stake all on his prestige, especial- 
ly if he brings back from Cannes the prize of a 
great conference for European reconstruction? 
Perhaps you will know something of the answer 
by the time this article sees the light. But if the 
election comes now, he would be a bold man who 
would say what will emerge from such a medley 
of conflicting forces. © AN ENGLISH LIBERAL. 
England, January 7. 


League Onward 


representatives of forty-two nations again came together 
at Geneva. A president was elected on the first day. The 
six committees were set up on the second day, and the 
precedent of the first Assembly, that each member was 
to be represented on each committee, was followed without 
any question. These committees actually began to func- 
tion on the.second day. The third day was devoted to 
disputed questions concerning the agenda. By the fourth 
day the Assembly was ready for the general debate on the 
work of the Council. So that the Assembly was not only 
able to meet; its precedents enabled it to become quickly 
and effectively organized as a working body. 

But some members of the League failed to occupy their 
seats at the second Assembly. The six absentees happened 
to be Latin American states, and hence there was much 
talk of Latin America’s “disaffection.” Argentine was 
said to have withdrawn from the League, but her govern- 
ment has never advised the League of any such intention. 
The absence of Guatemala, Honduras, and Salvador 
was doubtless attributable to their preoccupation with 
forming the new Central American Federation, and per- 
haps Nicaragua’s absence was to be similarly explained. 
With representatives present from Bolivia, Brazil, Chili, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Haiti, Panama, Paraguay, 
Uruguay and Venezuela, it can hardly be said that Latin 
America has deserted the League. Still less may the 
League be explained as a merely European-Asiatic com- 
bination. 

League membership is still a problem, however. With 
Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania admitted by the second As- 
sembly, only Ecuador, Germany, Hedjaz, Hungary, Mexi- 
co, Russia, Turkey and the United States still stand outside. 
The Argentine proposal, that “all sovereign states recog- 
nized by the community of nations” should be members 
of the League ipso facto, involved so radical a transforma- 
tion that it received the support of only Chili and Persia. 
The suggestion that a few small states like Monaco and 
San Marino should be given a kind of associate member- 
ship met with scant favor. With Germany, Russia and 
the United States on the outside, the fifty-one members 
still constitute in a sense only half a League. Yet they 
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show every disposition to push this half a League onward, 
and to make it an effective agency for safeguarding the 
world’s peace. 

Now the Covenant was not designed for half a League. 
Its framers envisaged a more nearly completely organized 
world. In some details, of course, it has proved unwork- 
able. But on the whole it is standing the strain. Some 
attempts were made in the Assembly to secure radical 
changes. Certain ‘smaller states vigorously opposed 
Canada’s proposal that Article X be struck out, and the 
Assembly again postponed action on it. The attempts of 
China and Czecho-Slovakia to modify the provision on 
regional understandings found wide encouragement, but 
were finally defeated. Several minor amendments were 
accepted, and an important amendment elaborates the 
article concerning the process of amendment. After long 
debates on the scope and effect of Article XVI on econ- 
omic blockade, an amendment was voted empowering the 
Council to give an opinion as to whether a violation of 
the Covenant has occurred and to recommend the economic 
measures to be taken. Though these amendments were 
voted unanimously in the Assembly, they are not to be 
binding until a protocol embodying them is ratified by all 
the states represented in the Council and by a majority of 
the members represented in the Assembly. Even then no 
dissenting state will be bound by them. 

The personnel of the Assembly represented various walks 
of life, though with the exceptions of Jouhaux and Oude- 
geest on the disarmament commission, there were no 
prominent labor men among them. Most of the delega- 
tions included diplomats. Some of the delegations now 
have League of Nations experts. Moreover, there is a 
tendency for the same individuals to continue as League 
representatives. In this way, and as a result of the gen- 
erous use of substitutes, the world is getting a corps of 
people who not only know their own fields thoroughly but 
also know the people in other countries so that they can 
work together harmoniously. 

But the manning of the Assembly and the Council still 
presents difficulties. Assurance is needed that action at 
home will follow assent at Geneva. For this reason it 
seems desirable that governments should be represented in 
the Assembly by their acting prime ministers or foreign 
ministers. But domestic exigencies and immense distances 
will often make this very difficult. Mr. Lloyd George and 
M. Briand can decide only at the last minute about attend- 
ing the Washington Conference. Foreign ministers ought 
to be less restricted. The Assembly should be a general gath- 
ering-place for foreign ministers. Bulgaria, Luxembourg 
and Norway sent their premiers to the second Assembly ; 
Czecho-Slovakia, Esthonia, Greece, the Netherlands, 
Portugal and Switzerland their ministers of foreign af- 
fairs; many other states sent Cabinet ministers or mem- 
bers of parliament. But economy compels most of the 
distant countries to draw their representatives from among 
their European diplomatic representatives. 

The Council has adopted the practice of submitting to 
each Assembly a report on its work during the previous 
year. The general debate on this report furnishes a good 
barometer of world affairs. The Council’s report intro- 
duces a sort of free-for-all discussion by a committee-of- 
the-whole, on how the world is getting on. Any delegate 
may criticize the Council for what it has failed to do, as 
well as for what it has done. It is a convenient time for 
general ventilation, for registering complaints, for throwing 
out suggestions, for making “copy” for home consumption. 
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This open debate raised a large number of general polit- 
ical questions, on some of which the Assembly was able to 
register its views even though other action was not pos- 
sible. It voted to send a commission of inquiry to Albania 
without awaiting the determination of her frontiers by the 
Conference of Ambassadors which had the task in hand. 
It expressed a hope that the final peace with Turkey 
would include provision for a national home for the 
Armenians “entirely independent of Turkish rule.” It 
urged the Allies to settle the status of Eastern Galicia. 
It gave extended hearing to the Polish-Lithuanian dispute 
concerning Vilna, and strongly supported the Council in 
its effort to get the two parties to accept the proposals 
drawn by M. Hymans as mediator. It gave Bolivia and 
Chili a chance to air their dispute concerning their peace 
treaty of 1904, without admitting to the agenda Bolivia's 
demand that the treaty be revised. 

Uppermost in the minds of all who spoke in the general 
debate was the economic plight of Europe—exchange, the 
staggering debts, unemployment, freedom of transit, the 
rehabilitation of Austria, and the feeding of Russia. For 
solving such problems, the Assembly found little to offer. 
The problems of exchange had been considered by the 
Brussels Financial Conference, without much result. In- 
ternational conventions on unemployment had been drawn 
by the International Labour Conferences at Washington 
and Genoa, and are in process of ratification. Distinct pro- 
gress toward freedom of transit and improved communica- 
tions had been made by the Passport Conference at Paris 
and by the Transit Conference at Barcelona. The success 
of the Ter Meulen bond scheme for the financial relief of 
Austria awaits the United States’ agreement to join with 
the other countries in suspending for twenty years all 
claims on Austrian assets with respect to reparation pay- 
ments or relief credits. In spite of the Pope’s appeal and 
Dr. Nansen’s manly eloquence, the Assembly could only 
express a pious hope about the famine in Russia. 

A solid achievement of the second Assembly was its 
completion of the establishment of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. The statute of the Court was 
promulgated by the first Assembly, and embodied in a prot- 
ocol which has been ratified by thirty-two members of the 
League. Thirty years of effort have thus come into 
fruition. The League has succeeded in doing what 
the Hague Conferences failed to do. But it remained 
to be seen whether the complicated machinery for 
electing the judges would work. Eleven judges and 
four deputies were to be chosen from a list of eighty-nine 
nominees proposed by members of the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration, and they were to “represent the main forms 
of civilization and the principal legal systems of the world.” 
The procedure involved independent and simultaneous 
action by the Assembly and by the Council. In the 
Secretariat it was feared that the election would take a 
fortnight. But it was completed in three days. In less 
than a week all the persons elected had accepted. From 
the first it was clear that an American would be chosen. 
Mr. John Bassett Moore, whose renown in international 
law is second to no other American’s, will add as largely to 
the Court’s prestige as to its capacity for service. The 
judges-elect are now scheduled to meet at the Hague on 
January 30, 1922, and the Court will then be ready 
fer business. If its docket may not be full for some 
time to come, the effect of its existence on inter-govern- 
mental relations should be immediate. 


Is the League proving to be a “super-state”? All of 
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us do not agree, perhaps, as to just what a “super-state” is. 
But each of us may claim the privilege of Humpty-Dumpty, 
and make his words mean exactly what he wants 
them to mean, “no more and no less.” None of us needs 
to feel cramped by other men’s dictionaries. Black ink on 
white paper does not live by itself alone, even when the 
document be called a Covenant or a Constitution. So 
much is abundantly proved by the electoral college pro- 
visions of the Constitution of the United States. So the 
provisions of the Covenant, alone, will not tell us whether 
the League is a “‘super-state.” We must see how they 
are applied in practice, how human beings act or refuse to 
act according to them. We must judge, not the League 
abstraction, debated in 1920, but the League actuality with 
a record of two years’ achievements. A typical case may 
test our use of Humpty-Dumpty’s privilege, and may help 
us to decide about using the ugly label “super-state.” 

The League’s efforts to suppress the white slave traffic 
furnish an example. It was a subject on which there was 
little difference of opinion. No intense national prejudice 
was involved. No large vested interests could be disturbed. 
Everyone admitted that the International Conventions of 
1904 and 1910 were inadequate since the war. It would 
seem a simple matter for a “super-state” to deal a death 
blow to this nefarious trade. Yet what actually happened? 
The first Assembly gave the matter long consideration. 
It concluded that experts would have to be assembled. 
Representatives of thirty-four countries met in a conference 
six months later, and adopted a number of recommenda- 
tions which were included in a final act and laid before 
the Council. Then the British experts prepared a draft 
treaty, and copies were distributed to all members of the 
League. Later the Council approved the recommenda- 
tions and the British draft, and passed them on to the 
second Assembly. Again, they were carefully considered 
by an Assembly committee, on which all members of the 
League were represented. This committee proposed that 
the Assembly should recommend that the draft treaty be 
signed then and there by those delegates who possessed the 
necessary authority and should request other delegates to 
seek such authority from their governments. When signed, 
the treaty would still not bind any government which had 
not ratified. But the committee’s proposal precipitated a 
long struggle. The French and Jugoslav delegations 
stood out for another special international conference. 
They contended that the Assembly was not a treaty-mak- 
ing body. They pleaded for more time. Finally, when the 
Assembly adopted the committee’s proposal, so many states 
abstained from voting that the force of the recommenda- 
tion was greatly weakened. If such is the course of a 
friendly arrangement about a matter on which all inter- 
ested states are substantially agreed, what are the chances 
of a state’s losing its own individuality through the en- 
croachments of the League? 

On its present record, on the work of the two As- 
semblies, of the sixteen sessions of the Council, of the three 
International Labour Conferences, of the Brussels Finan- 
cial Conference, of the Barcelona Transit Conference, of 
the Geneva White Slave Conference, of the Paris Passport 
Conference, and of the numerous commissions set up to 
deal with special questions—on this record, only a very 
bold person can say that the League is a complete success. 
Only a blind person can say that the League is dead or 
dying. Two years have made it abundantly clear that the 
League rests on consent and not on coercion. As a me- 
chanism, its form may be far from final; it may need 
to be readapted by each decade to meet its own needs; 
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but it works. As an institution, it may be weak; but it 
carries on. 

Yet in a short two years, has not the League become a 
necessity? What other body exists that could take over 
its work, that could have settled the Aaland Islands case, 
that could have kept Poland and Lithuania out of war 
over Vilna, that could have drawn a boundary in Upper 
Silesia, that could have persuaded the Jugoslavs to quit 
Albanian territory? If the League were abolished to- 
morrow, its fifty-one members might in time be brought 
to agree upon some other scheme for organizing the world’s 
peace. Mr. Balfour has said that it could not be done 
in this generation. Who can be sure that it would be done 
in this or even in the next generation? 

Man.ey O. Hupson. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Professor Friday’s Article 


IR: Professor Friday’s article, The Accumulation of Cap- 

ital, raises a number of questions with regard to the ade- 
quacy of the methods employed to secure an estimate of our 
national savings. 

In the first place, the items summarized as “Capital ex- 
ported, $1,800,000,000,” do not seem to represent actual savings 
during the year, but merely the excess of goods sold over goods 
imported. In so far as this excess of exports was obtained by 
depleting the inventories carried by our manufacturers and 
traders, the item does not represent an actual saving but merely 
a change in the form of our wealth. Considering the pressure 
which has been brought to bear upon business firms durirg the 
present year to reduce their inventories in order to reduce 
borrowings, considering also the disappearance of the motives 
which Ied to the piling up of unusually large inventories last 
year, it seems impossible that the “favorable” balance of trade 
bears any significant relation to the excess of production over 
consumption during the year. 

A similar consideration applies to the item, “Building Opera- 
tions other than corporate.” The figure of a billion dollars 
obviously does not represent saving by the individuals who 
have built the homes, as such construction is financed chiefly 
out of borrowings and out of past savings. Neither does it 
measure a saving from the standpoint of the country as a whole, 
unless the lumber and other materials used up in the building 
operations have been replaced by new production. Moreover, 
there should be a deduction for buildings demolished during 
the year, and also for depreciation on existing buildings, in 
so far as it has not been offset by betterments. Finally, this 
item apparently duplicates in large part the item “Income 
saved by Agriculture and Businesses not Corporate.” 

The item last referred to also duplicates the first item, 
“Domestic Securities Purchased,” as the saving of farmers and 
other owners of unincorporated businesses has taken the form 
largely of the repayment of debts, and the funds so repaid 
have been available for the purchase of new securities. 

The item “Domestic Securities Purchased,” which constitutes 
more than one-half the total estimated saving, is merely the 
figure for securities sold, and bears no obvious relation to the 
amount actually saved. Professor Friday has deducted from 
the total of securities sold those which are issued for refunding 
purposes, but he has failed to allow for the cases where securi- 
ties have been issued to pay off bank loans. Yet the latter 
is the predominant type of security issued in 1921, and the funds 
realized by such sales are the identical funds which are in- 
vested in the new securities. Typically what has been taking 
place is something like this: Some corporations liquidate their 
inventories and deposit the funds in banks, or pay off bank 
loans. ‘The shrinkage in general business makes it difficult 
for the banks to make new loans at prevailing rates, and in- 
terest rates work downward. Other corporations, which have 
not succeeded in liquidating their inventories issue bands to 
secure funds to repay their bank loans. The bonds are sold 
to investors and speculators who pay for them, not out of their 
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savings, but by borrowing the funds which have been paid to 
or deposited with the banks by the first group of corporations. 
‘The repayment of loans with the proceeds of these bond issues 
again strengthens the lending power of the banks, the money 
market weakens, new bond issues are encouraged, and so the 
liquidating stage of the cycle proceeds. 

The tremendous demand for bonds in the past few weeks 
does not indicate a tremendous increase in savings. It indicates 
that buyers are eager to take advantage of an unusual oppor- 
tunity by borrowing money at, say, six percent and investing 
it in bonds yielding from seven to eight percent. When the 
disparity in the rates for short time and long time loans dis- 
appears, as it must unless business revives before the series 
of new issues to refund bank loans is completed, the demand 
for bonds will be less insistent, although saving will go on 
then as it does now. 

Finally, the item “State, Municipal and United States Gov- 
ernment Securities” indicates merely that funds have been 
transferred to the government, but means nothing with respect 
to national saving unless controlled by figures showing the 
purposes for which the funds have been expended. In so far 
as these funds have gone back into consumptive channels 
through payment of interest, pensions, compensation for dis- 
abled veterans, and payment for military and naval service 
generally, they indicate merely a shifting of purchasing power 
from one hand to another. 

Any one of these errors might be overlooked, but the cumu- 
lative effect of so many lapses of method seems to be to make 
the entire calculation nearly valueless. 


Chicago, Illinois. C. O. Harpy. 


A Reply to Mr. Hardy 


IR: If the facts concerning the reduction of inventories 

and the purchase of securities out of bank loans which 
Mr. Hardy hypothecates above actually existed; and if no 
allowance had. been made for them in my article on capital 
accumulation, they would indeed “make the entire calculation 
nearly valueless.” Every theoretical consideration which he 
mentions was in the mind of the writer in making bis esti- 
mate. In so far as they were valid he has made liberal al- 
lowances for them. 

Unfortunately the limits of a New Republic article do not 
allow one to set forth all the detailed figures which enter into 
a conclusion with respect to the volume of funds available 
upon the capital market within a year. 


New York City. Davip Frinay. 


The Mona Lisa Smile 


IR: When civilization started on its long journey and men 

raised their broods in caves, woman found that she must 
not laugh at the man thing that blocked the doorway or he 
turned sullen and refused to hunt the necessary meat for the 
children. Through succeeding generations this hard learned 
lesson has never been lost. But once a man named Leonardo 
caught, not the smile, but the ripple caused by its repression and 
fixed it on canvas for those who understand to read. 

Surely this same ripple of repressed amusement must flicker 
over the faces of womankind the country over when a celibate 
Archbishop and other learned dignitaries bend the weight of 
their cerebral theorizing to the problem of birth control. “Chil- 
dren troop from heaven because God wills it,” says Archbishop 
Hayes. True. But woman is the gateway through which they 
must enter: a gateway guarded by a flaming sword of pain and 
terror, a sword that earns for women and women only the right 
to say how many “souls from God” shall enter this world. 
Women both in and out of Mother Church, intuitively recognize 
this fact, for few indeed are those who live up to the possibili- 
ties of their fecundity, not because God wills it, but because 
women will it. 

Inherent in every woman is the desire for children, but beyond 
and above that merely instinctive desire is the determination that 
certain conditions must be fulfilled or she will not bring children 
into the world. And it follows as the day the night that with 
the education of women and their broader outlook on life they 
will choose more and more intelligently the conditions under which 
they are willing to replenish the earth. That men should feel 
that on their shoulders rests the responsibility of stopping open 
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discussion of birth contro] and that by so doing they are changing 
women’s attitude in the matter is—but isn’t it hopeless, Leonardo? 
Men’s sense of humor seems still somewhat abortive, so most 
of us listen to the thunders of the good Archbishop with down- 
cast eyes and silent lips which he, no doubt, interprets as con- 
viction of sin, but just between you and me, Leonardo, it is to 
smile, is it not? Estette Turrs Moran. 


The League and the Peace Treaties 


IR: After your excellent editorial of October sth, urging 

that “popular interest in the [Washington] Conference 
should prepare the way for an attitude of reasonable coopera- 
tion with the League,” the following statement in your issue 
of December 7th has amazed me: 


“The new association of nations proposed by Messrs. Hard- 
ing and Hughes will possess a decisive advantage over the 
League of Nations. The League of Nations is still bound 
hand and foot by the instrument, the Treaty of Versailles, 
which created it. It cannot substitute conference for war 
as an agency of international legislation because the Treaty 
of Versailles derives its sanction not from consent but from 
force. The chief business of any future association of nations 
will not be to execute the Treaty of Versailles, but to dis- 
cover and work out the most available and least costly means 
of revising it.” 


I assume that by “the Treaty of Versailles” you mean all of 
the treaties framed by the Paris Peace Conference, and not 
merely the peace treaty with Germany of June 28, 1919. Even 
with this broader construction of your reference, however, I 
think you have wholly mistaken the relation between the League 
of Nations and the treaties of peace. 

The Covenant of the League does form Part I of the treaties 
of peace with Germany, Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria. Rati- 
fication of some or all of the peace treaties by twenty-nine of 
the signatories has made these states members of the League 
of Nations. But twenty-two other states have joined the 
League of Nations quite independently of other parts of the 
treaties of peace, and I am at a loss to understand why you 
consider the present League of fifty-one states “bound hand 
and foot by the Treaty of Versailles.” 

One may criticize the Paris Peace Conference for having 
embodied the Covenant in the peace treaties at all. In my 
judgment it is exceedingly doubtful whether any League could 
have been established by the Paris Peace Conference if Presi- 
dent Wilson had not insisted that its covenant should form a 
part of the peace treaties. But this decision was not taken 
until some time in March, 1919, after many of the commissions 
working on the treaty with Germany had considerably ad- 
vanced their work. In the earlier stages of the Peace Con- 
ference there was little willingness among the framers of the 
treaty to impose responsibilities on the League of Nations; but 
as the work of the Conference progressed the disposition in- 
creased to rely upon the League for future adjustments. Yet 
there are surprisingly few references to the League in the 
treaties of peace. I venture to think that nearly all of the 
parts of the peace treaties to which the New Republic objects 
contain no references to the League. The League has nothing 
to do with reparations, for instance, nor with the economic 
obligations imposed on the “ex-enemy” states. In fact, in the 
two years that it has now been in operation, very little of its 
activity has had anything to do with the peace treaties. It is 
true that the Council of the League took a decision with refer- 
ence to Eupen and Malmedy. It is true that the Council as- 
sumed the guarantee of the provisions for protecting racial, 
linguistic and religious minorities contained in the Austrian, 
Hungarian, and Bulgarian treaties. It has appointed a high 
commissioner of the League for the Free City of Danzig, and 
a Commission representing the League of Nations is governing 
the Sarre Basin. But outside of these fields the work of the 
League has had little to do with the treaties of peace, and in 
League circles there has been a determined effort to keep the 
League from being or even seeming to be an instrument for 
their execution. The Supreme Allied Council and the Con- 
ference of Ambassadors at Paris are the bodies which “exe- 
cute” the peace treaties, as you pointed out on October sth. 
In fact, much of your past criticism of the League is based on 
the relative power of these bodies. In your issue of September 
29, 1920, you found the League a “sideshow” on this account, 
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because as you said “the ‘heart’ of the Treaty [of Versailles]— 
the Reparations and Reprisal, is specifically excluded from the 
jurisdiction of the League.” 

I do not mean to say that the treaties of peace are not im- 
portant political facts which largely shape the political struc- 
ture of the world into which the League has been born and 
in which it moves. But how could any association of nations 
be free of these important facts? Has not M. Briand’s speech 
at Washington recently shown us that the Washington Con- 
ference works under the same limitations as the League? I 
cannot imagine an association of nations which would not in- 
clude Great Britain, France, and Italy, and certainly those 
powers are so connected with the treaties of peace that no as- 
sociation to which they belong can ignore the work of the 
Paris Peace Conference. It is in this sense, and in this sense 
only, that the League of Nations has been bound by the treaties 
of peace. And I think it is in this sense that any association 
of nations would be similarly bound. A new association, like 
the existing League, would have to function alongside the Su- 
preme Council and the Conference of Ambassadors, as the 
world stands today. 

Your insistence on the revision of the peace treaties raises 
altogether different problems. The League offers an agency 
to which Article XIX of the Covenant has given a special com- 
petence for suggesting the revision of those treaties. I see no 
reason for thinking that revision could be accomplished more 
easily in an “association” than in the League. The cooperation 
of the United States in either would make revision much less 
difficult. The sloughing off of parts of the treaties of peace 
is already under way—the trials for war crimes have been all 
but forgotten; many of the seized ships have been sold back to 
the Germans; reparations undergo a new arrangement almost 
every month. If the time should come when political thought 
in Europe would justify an avowed revision, the conference 
might be held under the auspices of the League quite as easily 
as under the auspices of some other association. The same 
governments must participate in either case. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. Maney O. Hunson. 


Social Justice and the Roman 


Catholic Church 


IR: Let us pick out, for Mr. Charles L. Buchanan's informa- 

tion, the properly so called “political and sociological aspects” 
of America’s hierarchical “Romanism,” and examine them. We 
agree with him that “in so far as these aspects threaten to inter- 
fere with and obstruct the fundamental principles of this republic 
and human progress, they must be subject to open inspection and 
discussion.” 

Four Roman Catholic Bishops publicly issued a Social Recon- 
struction Program more than two years ago. They urged the 
gradual break down of the present capitalistic system and its 
substitution by a true co-operative commonwealth, through which 
the workers would come into the ownership of the instruments 
of production. The episcopal recommendations in effect involve 
the practical abolition of the existing wage slavery. One of the 
four Bishops, signing this Program, was Archbishop Hayes of 
New York. Afterward, the Program was substantially incor- 
porated in the Pastoral letter of the entire American Hierarchy. 

Ever since, Father John A. Ryan, director of the Social Action 
department of the National Catholic Welfare Council, has been 
measuring the economic reactions of the present period by the 
tape of this Program and Pastoral. Consequently, the Social 
Action department has come out squarely against the “open shop” 
movement and the general practice of wage reductions. In three 
vigorous public statements, at least, Father Ryan hag criticized 
the reactionary tactics of anti-social employing capitalists, and 
encouraged the workers to insist upon their fundamentally 
Christian right to organize and bargain collectively. A few 
weeks ago, Cardinal O’Connell himself, also publicly castigated 
attempts to choke the voice of labor by injunction. 

In fact, no Christian Chufch in the United States has gone as 
far as the Roman Catholic Church in her authoritative and public 
utterances upon the injustice of modern commercialism, which 
Father Husslein, the Jesuit sociologist of Fordham university, 
characterizes as antagonistic to the entire spirit of Christianity. 

Mr. Buchanan’s ignorance can be due only to one fact—iron- 
ically enough, he refrains from reading the radical, liberal and 
labor publications. For the capitalistic organs, including the 
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press associations, in the large have killed and continue to {jj 
the news story of the Catholic Church’s efforts to aid in effecting 
social justice, that is in realizing “the fundamental principles .; 
the republic’ and bringing about true “human progress.” 

Surely, it is a strange and extraordinary “surreptitious censor. 
ship,” which in the suspicion of Mr. Buchanan “the Roman 
Catholic Church organization” imposes upon “our American 
press.” Incidentally, our own conviction is that Mr. Buchanan’; 
“American press” from a social justice point of view is neithe; 
“ours” nor “American.” 

New York City. Joun Heartey. 


Raymond Poincaré 


Su Raymond Poincaré, premier and minister of foreign 
affairs, may or may not be the same Poincaré, who led the 
“Bloc National” and who in the Revue des Deux Mondes told 
France what spoils she was entitled to by her victory in a war 
of defence. Political prophecy, especially as regards French poli- 
tics, is an interesting, but hazardous game. The Paris corres- 
pondent of the New York Times reminds us how often in the 
past French politicians have sobered down when once they have 
reached the goal. Briand’s “rouge” became “rose pale” once he 
became separated from ordinary citizens by numerous anti- 
chambers and huissiers. Therefore we are led to hope and be- 
lieve that perhaps the new French premier will, by a certain 
natural law of French politics, converge towards the Centre— 
and reach a working agreement with the groups of the Left. But 
at best it would be but a compromise—and France has had about 
as many compromises as are good for her. What she needs is 
a violent remedy—a good, strong innoculation, and it is sub- 
mitted that the very best virus for her system is the virus of 
“nationalisme 4 outrance.” Let her under the guidance of her 
Lorraine fire eater fling defiance to Europe and America, with her 
great armies of “poilus” and her fleets of submarines, let her 
wreck the Entente Cordiale and set at nought the work of the 
Washington Conference. 

Let her. And then one day, her citizens will awaken and dis- 
cover that the world is estranged from them4hidden behind a 
wall of bayohets—French bayonets. Thus by a process similar 
to that discovered by Pasteur, France will recover. And her 
people, sick to death of her leaders, drugged by the dreams of 
imperialism, will turn to others, worthier of her trust. And 2 
wiser, saner France will cooperate with Great Britain and the 
United States, to make this world a better place to live in. Let 
Poincaré do his damnedest! 

New York City. Francis Cott pe Wor. 


Mr. Beck’s Communication 


IR: Pointing out new inaccuracies in Mr. Beck’s communica- 

tion, after the letters of Mr. Frankfurter and Mr. Arnold, 
is like carrying coals to Newcastle. However, the Solicitor- 
General, in his excursion into Russian history, mzkes some state- 
ments which really require comment. He darkly insinuates that 
“Some one in the Wilson administration intervened to secure the 
release of Trotsky when the English government had the arch- 
anarchist in irons at Halifax.” Leaving to the anarchists of the 
world the task of correcting Mr. Beck’s poetic but inaccurate 
characterization of Trotsky as “the arch-anarchist,” it may b¢ 
observed that the dominant factor in securing Trotsky’s release 
was a note sent to the British government by Foreign Minister 
Milyukov, acting under pressure from the newly formed soviets. 

W. H.C. 


Not “To Really Spoil the Game” 


IR: I send you the following editorial lead (gratis); this 
is genuinely advance stuff. 

The foot ball conference will soon meet in New York t 
establish the 1922 rules, and the arms conference in Washingtoo 
carries on. It is believed forward passing and the use of poison 
gasses will come up for discussion, and perhaps for some modi- 
fication, but in neither case will anything be done to really 
spoil the game. 

Ezra Bowen. 

Easton, Pennsylvania. 
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The Boddy Case 


IR: There are several phases of the Boddy case that should 

make New Yorkers look to themselves a bit,—that is, to the 
municipal government that they must stand sponsor for. I hold 
no brief for the accused man,—nor, in part of what I shall write, 
am I concerned with his color. Rather do I want to speak for 
all poverty-burdened, alien, defenceless folk whom we persecute, 
torture and sometimes kill by our “legal” machinery. I want to 
hold up to my fellow Americans the mirror wherein they can see 
a certain type of their unjust, unAmerican and unChristian 
selves. I want to show them the other side of the Boddy case 
which is like unto many other criminal cases, be the accused 
white or black. 

Boddy said: “In New York City what they mean by taking 
you to the station house, means to kick you round for two or 
three hours; and I had that done to me several times.” The 
point is many absolutely innocent men and women, black and 
white, can say that same thing! It is the vicious “Third Degree” 
that this man had experienced and that had had such an effect 
on him that he “saw red” and added another to the crimes for 
which society blames Aim, to the exclusion of itself. He knew 
that many a man had been killed by the “Third Degree,” and 
he simply struck first. He was a coward. Yes, but what about 
the police officials who use the virtue of their place and power 
to torture and maim certain of the hapless persons who fal! into 
their hands? He is a murderer. Yes, but how about the officials 
who, in cold blood, have carried their torture beyond the physical 
endurance of their helpless victims? Not only New York City 
but the country must face this question of the abuse of citizens 
under arrest and this matter of murder under the sanction of 
law! Are not we who fail to condemn this persecution, 
not to speak of those who applaud it, are we not cowards, 
too? 

Boddy said, also: “Why should I always be beat up for 
nothing?” It is not alone as a Negro that he must so speak. The 
alien, the friendless, the feeble-minded,—he who is merely “dif- 
ferent,” has to ask, all too often, this same pitiful question. And 
society has no answer to it. Does this not show that the “Bod- 
dies” are not wholly to blame and that there is another side to 
every tragedy such as the one we are considering? 

“Boddy’s extradition,” says one of the reports, “his trial, con- 
viction and execution will be accomplished in record-breaking 
time.” Yes,—and why? Because he has no money and no in- 
fluential friends and because he has a black skin! A European 
once said to me: “Justice(?) in your country can be bought like 
a pound of cheese.” ‘That is not the worst of it. “Justice” is, in 
truth, regularly sold to the rich and it is as regularly denied to 
the poor, the oppressed and the alien. Who is there to disprove 
this? The best one can say is that there are exceptions to this 
oft-made charge—but they are not so many that one feels much 
like bragging about them. But to take the particular case of the 
Negro. Has not the time come when every lover of justice must 
ask himself, “can it be that the region in which the colored man, 
generally speaking, is bound to be denied justice, can it be that 
that region is widening?” If the Negro was the only one to 
suffer from such a state of affairs; there might be some inhuman 
enough to acquiesce in it; but injustice, like hate, is a two-edged 
weapon: it halts the progress of the people or the country where 
it obtains as much as it does the individual or the racial group 
against which it is directed. The Boddy case furnishes not so 
much an opportunity to damn the Negro (and thereby lower our- 
selves) as it does an opportunity to consider seriously our own 
shortcomings; that is to say, those of our hired men whom we 
appoint or elect, and for whose unlawful and unAmerican acts 
we are, before God, responsible. It gives us the(\chance not 
merely to convict a murderer, but to demand of ourselves what 
part society has had in the evolution of that murderer; and, in 
the case of this young Negro,—what share the “law” may have 
had in the particular crime for which he must stand trial. ii 
puts up to the white American the question whether the black 
American has not more against him, than he has against the 
black man, 

Shall we not all of us who profess to be decent and fair- 
minded citizens recognize this matter of criminality in official 
positions,—particularly the criminality of the “Third Degree”? 
Shall we not arraign ourselves, together with the Boddies that 
such criminality helps to make? 


New York City. BLANCHE WarTSsON. 
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The French Indemnity 


IR: Was it really so utterly unreasonable of the French 

to think that the first few instalments of the indemnity 
could be paid according to the agreement, as one would gather 
from your columns? The whole indemnity is a very different 
question; probably no one expects that to be paid in full,— 
but the first four or five years’ instalments? 

Fifty years ago Germany dictated terms of peace to France, 
one term being military occupation of northern France till the 
indemnity should be paid. In a little over two years France 
paid the whole five milliards,—France with less than half the 
population, and incomparably less resources than Germany has. 
All this during a time of internal confusion and troubles greater 
than those Germany is passing through, and when the franc 
was worth more than the gold mark is now. In view of this 
achievement, it will hardly. impress the unbiassed observer that 
the immediate demands on Germany are extortionate, or the 
expectation that they will be met irrational. 

Professor Thorstein Veblen has suggested a very edifying 
means of paying the indemnity, or part of it,—the confiscation, 
and public sale in lots to suit, of all the landed estates in the 
former empire. This would at least place the cost of peace 
where it belongs, on the class that made the war. 

It is difficult in reading the liberal journals these days, to re- 
frain from the suspicion that their sympathy with the aggressor 
in the late war has impaired their vision of possibilities, as well 
as of justice and equity; and has also impaired their judgment 
of individuals. 

Ashland, Massachusetts. W. C. Rose. 


(That France should have received the amount of money 
represented by the first few instalments and a great many more 
—would be a perfectly reasonable assumption, if it were possible 
to make a different question of the whole indemnity, as our cor- 
respondent suggests. It is universally agreed that Germany cannot 
pay in gold and therefore her power to pay abroad depends 
on her volume of exports, and on the loans she can raise abroad. 
Her exports are not now sufficient to pay anything like the cur- 
rent indemnity charges, and her capacity to raise loans abroad 
has been entirely destroyed by “the whole indemnity.” It is un- 
reasonable—in a practical sense—to expect payment in the cir- 
cumstances. As for Professor Veblen’s suggestion, it dodges the 
difficulty of finding buyers of the German lands who are in a 
position to pay for them in gold, or foreign exchange. If 
moneyed men from France, England and America were willing 
to buy at gold prices lands situated in Germany, the scheme 
would work. They are not willing to do that, probably for very 
good reasons.—THe Eprrors.]} 


China’s Disillusionment 


S*% To your editorial in the last issue of the New Republic 
regarding the painful road for China to travel after the 
great disillusionment of the so-called international justice, I, a 
Chinese student in this country, ask to add only a few words. 

The Chinese people now, are perfectly conscious of these 
facts — 

(1) That foreign exploitations have so far been successful 
in China, is not so much because of the malignity of the foreign 
governments and capitalists concerned, but mainly because of 
the unfortunate Chinese national trait of love of peace. 

(2) That round the globe hundreds of millions who outnum- 
ber several times their exploiters and conquerors, have their 
grievances far more intensive than those of the Chinese and 
are now awakening and brewing and threatening. 

It is true, therefore, that the road before the Chinese is really 
dangerous and painful, but the danger and the pain are by no 
means to be confined to any one people but to mankind as a 
whole. Non-cooperative? Yes, but cooperative we must be with 
all the rest. 

The Chinese people, however, still hesitate. Why? For civi- 
lization and order are as dear (perhaps dearer) to the Chinese 
as to any of the self-dubbed civilized peoples. Now that the 
saving of these dear things has proved. incompatible with that 
of their own being, hesitation serves only to intensify the de- 


gree and magnify the extent of their determination. Yet in 
whom lies the responsibility! 
Chicago, Illinois. Faw Yi Kune. 
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The Love for Three Oranges 


N December 30th Serge Prokofieff’s opera, The Love 

for Three Oranges, was produced at the Audit- 
orium Theater in Chicago. It is unquestionably the most 
interesting stage production of the year 1921, not except- 
ing Liliom as put on by the Theater Guild, “and the 
Chicago Opera Association is to be congratulated accord- 
ingly. Performances like this one, and John Alden Car- 
penter’s The Birthday of the Infanta, must convince 
contributors to the enormous annual deficit of the Chicago 
Opera Company that their generosity is worth while, 
for they make a magnificent addition to the art of 
musical drama in America. 

For three years Mr. Prokofieff’s opera has been herald- 
ed, after the quaint manner of the Opera Company’s 
press agent, as a production upon which sixty, eighty, 
and finally a hundred thousand dollars had been spent, 
but beyond this financial ecstasy, the public was allowed 
so little advance knowledge of what it was all about that 
one is tempted to believe that even the astute Miss Mary 
Garden herself was unaware of what she had stowed away 
in the warehouse. Certainly, the audience assembled for 
the opening had no anticipation of the nature of the nov- 
elty in store for them, and the critics, defensively at- 
tentive, were in much the same box. An important world 
premiére was never less heralded. 

The production is unique, although it is of the same 
general type as Rimsky Korsakof’s Coq D’Or, Stravinski’s 
Petroushka, and Debussy’s Pelleas et Melisande. The 
outstanding point of difference is that Mr. Prokofieff has 
achieved perfect unity. His opera is a closely knit thing; 
one cannot extract from the whole the score, the scenery, 
or the action, and subject any one of them to isolated 
criticism; the three are interdependent and indissoluble. 
For once in a way Truth walks unashamed upon the 
boards where for generations passion has halted for arias, 
and death has been obligingly arrested for sextettes. At 
last Grand Opera, so called, has become a dramatic pro- 
duction. 

The story is a fairy tale, slight, entirely fantastic, and 
burlesque, at that. ‘There is a Prince, dying in a melan- 
cholia, who may be cured only by laughter. He is a comic 
Prince, treated with delightful irony. The first act con- 
cerns itself with amusing efforts to make him laugh. It 
is really funny. You never would have dreamed that 
those conventional bassos and contraltos had so much 
comedy in them. Mr. Ziegfeld will look at them with 
envy. At length the Prince laughs—of course he does,— 
so do godlike bank presidents and stodgy business men 
out in the house pinching themselves the while to see if 
it can be true,—but he is no sooner cured of his fatal 
sadness than he is cursed by a malignant witch with love 
for the Three Oranges, which, succeeding acts reveal, con- 
tains, each one, a traditionally beautiful blonde Princess. 
The tale unfolds with delightful unreality, thtough scenes 
of enchantment and wizardry, all done in comical bur- 
lesque, to the finale, when a rat sitting demurely upon 
the King’s throne, turns into the Prince’s love, and the 
wicked plotters, with their obliging witch, vanish, defeated, 
into a vague and fiery oblivion. It is Grimm and Ander- 
sen and Pushkin done over for grownups; it is childhood 
revisited, with an adult point of view. - 

Mr. Prokofieff’s score is a masterpiece of modern de- 
scriptive music, and is ultra-modern in orchestral treat- 
ment. It conducts the action through four acts and ten 
scenes of extraordinary color, with skill and humor. It 
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is never thin, and never vacantly boisterous; it is impres- 
sionistic, vivid, and episodic, with melodies obscurely in- 
terwoven one with another, covered in the orchestral mass, 
and it is brilliantly funny. It is true that there is nothing 
in the entire score which one may whistle as one goes out; 


- there is no contest between a flute and a soprano; there 


is no melting tenor solo in the spotlight, and the troglodyte 
who believes he may advance only by looking backward, 
shakes his head over Mr. Prokofieff because his work js 
reminiscent of nothing. ‘There are, however, at least 
two tunes which the most Victorian critic may safely en- 
joy. In the court scene Mr. Prokofieff has introduced 4 
march which even Mr. Sousa might envy,—a smashing, 
crashing, quick step which will, I predict, be much used 
as an isolated thing,—like the march from Aida; and 
there is the Prince’s song when the cure is wrought and 
he bursts into laughter. It is impossible to imagine any- 
thing gayer than this. The Prince laughs, a high startled 
reluctant sound. It comes quicker and wilder, and grad- 
ually the relieved court joins in, until the song becomes 
an abandonment of joyous guffaws. The singers hold 
their sides, the gorgeous court rocks with mirth, and so 
does the sympathetic house. It is only an ingrate who 
would demand sweet melodies; with Mr.. Prokofieft’s 
crackling, shimmering miracle in the air, melody seems 
no more indispensable than a pretty, stupid woman of 
the eighteen-eighties. 

Cartoons have already been published of Boris Anis- 
feld’s scenery, but no black and white reproduction can 
adequately portray the blaze of color as revealed on the 
stage. Rose and scarlet, orange and purple, sapphire and 
gold, backdrops of wild sunset skies, foregrounds of bur- 
lesque court furnishings, deserts, mountains, and witches’ 
caverns, all are beautiful beyond reality, and all share the 
happy over-emphasis of the whole production. Mr. Anis- 
feld’s imagination runs gladly along with Mr. Proko 
fieff’s; his exaggerated settings and his gorgeously capri- 
cious costumes are the pattern to the warp of the piece. 
No stage sets have ever been more beautiful or more dar- 
ing than these. He has builded his art not upon the sand 
of the specious producer, but upon the solid rock of Diaghi- 
leff, Gordon Craig, and Reinhart, and to a courageous 
color sense, and an extraordinary feeling for mass on the 
stage, he has brought extravagant humor. 

If it be true, as one gathers from reading the critics, 
that every ointment must have its fly, I will confess that 
there is, in my opinion, one way in which Mr. Proko- 
fieft’s effect is not completely successful. He uses choruses 
of Lyricists, Tragedians, Comedians, and Empty Heads, 
which intervene upon the action, and every now and then, 
arbitrarily clear the stage. Undoubtedly the aim is to 
heighten the unreality by thus emphasizing the “staginess” 
of the performance, and to poke good natured fun at the 
sentimentalists—God bless ’em,—but the result is a some- 
what muddled interference. It is an idea which Mr. 
Bernard Shaw might have used successfully; he, and, ! 
think, he alone, could give it the ironic quality necessary 
to its success. 

This, however, is carping criticism. The Love for 
Three Oranges is a spirited and brilliant piece of work, 
beautifully given, and New York should demand several 
performances in the repertoire of the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation at the Manhattan Opera House this winter. It is 
the last word in modern stage production, and it is to be 
hoped that New York critics will not be afraid of its 
novelty and daring quality. 

Janet A. FamrBANkK.- 
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Beauty and the Beast 


He Who Gets Slapped: a play in four acts, by Leonid 
Andreyev. Translated from the Russian by Gregory 
Zilboorg. The Garrick Theatre, January 9, 1922. 


T the Garrick now the Theatre Guild is presenting 

one of the most charming plays of the season. Under 
the picturesque title of He Who Gets Slapped there un- 
folds for us a story of a wise man who having found his 
wife and his trusted friend false to him and that the 
world did not understand him, comes at last and joins 
Papa Briquet’s circus. There he finds the beautiful maiden, 
Consuelo, who loves the handsome bareback rider, Bezano. 
But her supposed father, Count Mancini, the decayed 
aristocrat, a droll figure with his odd clothes and his 
pompous airs, wishes Consuelo to wed the baron, a fat, 
horrid man but blessed with much gold. The lion-tamer, 
Zinida, loves Bezano also, and has strange ideas about 
her red lion’s loving her. He—which is the name the new- 
comer assumes when he buries his life and its secrets in 
the ranks of the circus—has the droll wish to be slapped ; 
and it turns out that the audience thinks this very funny 
indeed. He fails in love with Consuelo, who is a simple 
girl quite unable to understand the great love of the poor 
clown or his wise, quaint sayings. Finally the baron, since 
he cannot have Consuelo any other way, proposes marriage 
to her father, the count, who accepts with alacrity. On 
her farewell day in the ring the baron has Consuelo’s whole 
path carpeted with red roses. All the circus people are 
invited to drink champagne during one of the intermissions, 
the bride’s health and happiness, at the rich baron’s ex- 
pense. But Consuelo, though too innocent to know what 
fate really confronts her with the loathsome baron, is 
hysterical when he merely touches her. He, the clown, 
seeing all this, gives her a drink of poison and takes the 
same for himself. And so he saves her from the horror of 
this beast that was to possess her, and he dies with her, 
happy that he can meet her in worlds to come and lay his 
love forever at her little feet. 

For such a story as this the acting at the Garrick is 
excellent, exactly keyed; though Mr. Calvert’s réle and 
his art happen to be such as might fit into quite another 
play also. And Mr. Simonson’s setting for all this is 
charming, the picturesque properties of the scene especially ; 
though the use of different levels and the fine line of arches 
at the back might imply a graver and bigger idea than 
its play shows. Miss Gillmore is not an actress yet, for 
her technique is still in the school-girl stage, but she has 
an appealing quality and a genuine feeling for the tragic 
little life that she portrays. He—Mr. Bennett—is perhaps 
a little mild, but loveable and quaint and pathetic. Miss 
Westley as Zinida smokes her cigarettes and swaggers 
about quite as a true lion-tamer in such a romance would 
do. And Mr. Frank Reicher, in spite of his forcing ail 
the time and registering too much and too often in a tire- 
some movie manner, is every inch the Italian count of the 
stage, with his walk, his ridiculous voice, his lofty ways. 
Mr. Rutherford’s Bezano smacks his lips down too much 
over his words when he talks; but he is a fine, strony 
young fellow, a hundred percent man, just such a lover as 
Consuelo would choose.‘ Except for a phrase now and 
then that threatens to complicate the true meaning of 
the story and except for a little foreign something which 
even the simplest person in the audience scents as being 
mysterious and Russian, the play sails smoothly; and if 
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one tends to sag at any time into depths of perplexity, a 
single look at Mr. Reicher mincing and jerking about so 
drolly or at Mr. Bennett’s soft mass, will serve to re- 
assure one of the loveable and engaging atmosphere of the 
piece. It is all as quaint and sad and adorable as an old 
fairy story; the hints and mysteries and provocative say- 
ings that are left here and there only add a certain orig- 
inality and modernity. This play is delightful and well 
worth doing for itself, I think, and one of the best things 
in town. It is wistful and appealing all through, and, 
what’s more, it is always consistent. 

But there can be no harm surely in speaking also of the 
play that Andreyev wrote and that is known in Russia; or 
in saying that the Guild production is wrong, though con- 
sistently wrong, throughout, and that it departs from the 
real play to an extent which, if it only went in the reverse 
direction, would make it an important original creation. 

He Who Gets Slapped is the story of a man, a philos- 
opher, who leaves the world which has never understood 
him and which has cheapened all his finest thoughts—a 
motive that has a simpler parallel in his wife’s desertion of 
him for his inferior imitation—and comes to join a circus. 
Here under the clown’s ridiculous garb he will say his 
great thoughts, tell the crowd what wise and beautiful 
ideas arise in him, and get himself slapped and laughed 
at for a fool; when all the while the mockery and the jest 
are at their expense. In the company there is Consuelo, not 
a mere young girl, but the figure of all beauty, white and 
rose and gold, ignorant of the world, untouched. And 
there too is Bezano, beautiful, Cruel, destroying, as life 
and passion are destroying. He, the clown, loves Consuelo 
for herself and because she is the image of all beauty. 
And in the end he kills her to save her from the defile- 
ment of the baron’s hands; and he dies with her, follow- 
ing beauty out of the world as he had followed it all his 
life, and slapped and jeered and misunderstood to the very 
last by the crowd about him. 

This is Andreyev’s play, a tragic fantasy around the 
ironical career that truth and distinction meet at the hands 
of the common mass of men. He Who Gets Slapped is 
not“a great play. The beginning is superb, especially the 
passages where the mysterious stranger states his reasons 
for joining the circus and his philosophy of life—difficult 
and suggestive passages which seemed to be shortened in 
the Guild production—but the end of the play spreads out 
into a looser hold and—though this indefinable and insolu- 
ble mood may very well enhance a certain effect—lacks the 
sense of fine artistic control. So that it remains a remark- 
able second-rate play, but one of the most remarkable in 
the modern theatre. He Who Gets Slapped is a bitter, 
lovely thing, full of an intellectual passion in which all 
beauty is exalted and the drabness and commonness of men 
is perpetually mocked. Its poetry is glowing and bitter 
and cruel at bottom; its pathos under the picturesque 
poignancy is profound and elusive and sinister; and the 
gaiety and bustle of its action is an irony on the foolish 
stir of our living above its hidden depth and beauty, the 
life of the soul in the midst of the circus. 

All this quality underlies the character of He himself. 
But would anyone mistake Mr. Bennett for anything be- 
yond a dear, droll, plump, romantic booby, never very keen, 
never very complex, never bitter and mordant, though very 
generous and arch and loveable and pathetic? And in the 
Zinida at the Garrick where is the smouldering-tragic dark- 
ness of the magnificent animal, the command, the tiger 
burning bright? Mr. Calvert’s art is consummate; Mr. 
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Travers as Jackson, the clown, is good in the first scene. 
But the worst acting of all, if we take the play from 
Andreyevy and not from the surrounding version, is that 
of Mr. Frank Reicher. For the part of Mancini, 
_Andreyev in his directions is explicit enough: the count 
is ragged in places, macabre, absurd, fallen so low that 
the only place for his lording it is among these circus 
people. Mancini is used as an ironical underscoring of 
the central character; for exactly as the case of He, the 
thinker, presents a mockery of the mind and imagination 
and truth, so Mancini, the nobleman, carries about him 
a travesty of fallen aristocracy and of what happens to 
these high aristocratic qualities of pride and form and 
style in the individual himself and in the crowd’s opinion 
of them when they are no longer sustained by money. 
Mancini is a fantastic satire in black and white against 
the color of his surroundings. But Mr. Reicher only 
minces and struts around like the French count in old- 
fashioned melodrama; and misses entirely the deeper, 
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grave and bizarre and tragic absurdity that life has come 


to in this man. 

In a sense the Guild production is more of a unit than 
Andreyev’s play. Andreyev took something of an old- 
style clown story and roughened and weighted the texture 
with his extravagant comment and fecundity; and this 
Guild production smooths it back again to the simpler 
story. Nearly everything in the play fits together now; 
though it must be said that the resulting harmony is like 
reducing the wind and the elements of the world to a 
melody played on a music-box. 

In this pleasing fashion the performance was one that 
I enjoyed; and I am thankful to the Guild for under- 
taking even one of the many plays that lie in this curiously 
difficult and modern drama. And then, having enjoyed it, 
I may remark on so perfect an example of how art—as 
well as life—tends on its weaker side to evade the sting 
of reality and truth. 

Srark YOuNG. 


COUNTRY SONGS 


Old Soldier 


We wander now who marched tefore, 

Hawking our bran from door to door, 

While other men from the mill take their flour, 
So it is to be an Old Soldier. 


Old and sore, one’s like to the hound 

Turning up the stiff frozen ground, 

Nosing the mould, with the night around: 
So it is to be an Old Soldier. 


And we who once rang out like a bell, 

Have nothing now to show or to sell; 

Old bones to carry, old stories to tell: 
So it is to be an Old Soldier. 


Lament 


I walk by the shore of a lake 
Where stones drag wet through a wood, 
And I hear the cry-of a bird— 


Lone, lone. 


It cries‘to the lake, and it cries 

To the stones, and it cries to the wood, 
And it cries to my own slow blood— 
Lone, lone. 


And once I walked by this lake, 
And I heard a like cry from a bird, 
Nor knew what its grief forebode— 
Gone, gone. 


Now the child who gathered the nuts, 

And brought them to me through the wood— 
The child who gathered the nuts, 

That day, from our life is gone. 


The Poet 


“The blackbird’s nest, in the briar, 

The sea-gulls’ nests on the ground 

They are nests, and they’re more than nests,” he said, 
“They'are tokens I have found. 


“Here, in the rain-dashed briar 
That’s a mark in the empty glade, 
The blackbird’s nest is left,” he said, 


“Clay-rimmed, uncunningly made, 


“By the inland lake, its shore, 

Where the surgeless water shoves, 

The sea-gulls have their nests,” he said, 
“As low as the cattles’ hooves.” 


I heard a poet say it, 

The sojourner of a night; 

His head was to the rafter, 
Where he stood in a candle’s light. 


“Like the sea-gulls’ nests your houses— 
Scattered they are and low; 
Like the blackbird’s nest in the briar— 
Uncunningly made—even so. 


“But close to the ground are they reared, 

The wings that take widest way, 

And the birds that sing best in the wood,” he said, 
“Are bred with their breasts to the clay. 


“You've wildness—I’ve turned it to song; 
You’ve strength—I’ve turned it to wings; 
The welkin’s for your conquest then; 

The wood with your music rings.” 


I heard a poet say it, 
The sojourner of a night; 
His head was to the rafter, 
Where he stood in a candle’s light. 
Papraic CoLu™. 
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Is Minding Behaving? 
The Analysis of Mind by Bertrand Russell F. R. S. 
Lendon: George Alien & Unwin Ltd. $4.50. 
Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist, by 
John B. Watson. Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. $2.50. 


VERYBODY who is anybody, or wants to be, has a 
“psychology” today, and makes knowing remarks about 
other people’s. Speculation -and dogmatizing about the pat- 
terns and processes of the conduct of men has a contem- 
poraneous vogue the terms of which are symptomatic. Men 
have ceased to be clear in their hearts about their own mo- 
tives and actions, and have become suspicious of those of 
their fellows. They have thought to find escape from con- 
fusion and insecurity in the aridities of the laboratory and 
the jungles of the psycho-analysts. But the laboratories have 
been sterile and the psycho-analysts fantastic. The former 
have yielded sand-grains of information, mostly futile; the 
latter have, from the backwash of the psychiatric clinics 
blown a shining Pandemonium like an exhalation, from the 
swampy ground. Each remains in need of a receivership 
and a strict and due accounting at the hands of the other. 
Both would profit by liquidation and reorganization on a 
scientific basis. 

The chances of such an eventuality are enormously 
furthered by John Watson’s Psychology from the Stand- 
point of a Behavorist and Bertrand Russell’s The Analysis 
of Mind. To those who have been troubled by the sterility 
of the laboratories and the fantasies of the psycho-analysts, 
the reading of these two books together will be an exciting 
and liberating adventure. 

Of the two, Watson’s is the earlier, and likely to be 
the more enduring in its effects. It is a construction, not 
an analysis, of mind. Its matter is a part of the thing that 
Russell analyzes and it is a sensational and startling part. 
Written as an elementary text-book for students, it brings 
together, for the first time in simple language and logically 
very articulate form, the observations, inferences, and hypo- 
theses concerning the motives and conduct of man which 
for a score of years have been accumulating and gaining 
dignity and weight with scientific observers under the title 
Behaviorism. It is, Mr. Watson states, “a purely Amer- 
ican production,” and its objective is to make and to keep 
psychology compatible, as it has not until now been, “with 
the universal terms of science.” ‘Those terms require the 
discovery and formulation of the causal laws which operate 
in the psychological field, and their valuation and testing 
by the inevitable criteria of scientific method—the criteria 
of prediction and control of the events in the domain to 
which the laws apply. 

Now the testings, so far as they have gone, result in 
the startling conclusion that the ordinary categories of psy- 
chology are superfluous, that for purposes of prediction and 
control in the matters of human behavior, it is better to 
dispense with the idea of consciousness, and to avoid such 
terms as sensation, perception, attention, will, and so on. 
The fundamental assumptions of behaviorist psychology are 
the human body, with its receptors and reactors; its sense 
organs and its striped and unstriped muscles and glands, 
responding in simple or combined reflexes to stimuli within 
the body in patterns which are herediry or habitual, which 
are explicit and observable, or implicit and difficult to ob- 
serve, but which are always patterns of bodily behavior in 
which there takes place an integration of reflexes connecting 
the receptors with the muscles and glands. 
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In a word, for Watson it is the body that thinks, and its 
thinking must be observable as the changes in form and 
order of action of the parts of which it is composed. These 
changes fall, broadly speaking, into three groups—emotions, 
instincts and habits. Basically emotions are “hereditary 
pattern-reactions,” changes that take place in the organism 
without external reference and with a disorganizing effect. 
Instincts differ from them in that they are actions which do 
have external reference, and are often adaptive, although 
like emotions they may often be non-adaptive and even anti- 
adaptive. On emotion and instinct our humanity is founded, 
and from them our personality gets its quality and flavor. 
But precisely because they are the foundations of the house 
of life, they cannot figure in the superstructure, in the hu- 
man quality itself. We live on, not in, our foundations. 
The superstructure sets, modifies, and readjusts the in- 
cidence of force in them. The generic name for this super- 
structure is Habit. It is something altogether additive to 
the original nature of man, the substance of personality, the 
stuff of character, and the essence of mind. To have a mind, 
according to Dr. Watson, is to be possessed of flexible sys- 
tems of habits which are the patterns of response to situa- 
tions old and new: minding is, for him, behaving. And 
to think is to be possessed of a system of special habits in- 
volving the organs of speech in a generic “language habit.” 
For Dr. Watson, thinking is talking—aloud or silently. 
Talking begins as merely vocal acts, noises. These become 
in the course of time associated with arm, head and leg 
movements, and ultimately are substituted for them and act 
as symbols of them. They develop into overt habits by social 
training, and are so easy accompaniments of all action of 
other kinds, that they become a part of the individual's 
reaction to any situation, and words take the place of things 
as stimuli to overt action. 

In the adjustment of these habits—muscular, glandular, 
linguistic—to one another, and to their instinctive and 
emotional base, in their durability, their plasticity or rigid- 
ity, their sufficiency or inadequacy, their appropriateness or 
irrelevancy, lie all the problems of personality in work and 
play, disease and health. However else these problems may 
be stated—whether in the terms of Freud or the terms of 
St. Thomas—they can be manipulated and controlled only 
in the terms of behavior. 

So Dr. Watson, following deeply and narrowly a tradi- 
tion beginning in the laboratory study of the behavior of 
animals, unaware of or disregarding the massive, older, 
more voluminous and wider-ranging tradition of the dis- 
ciplines of the “mental sciences,” which began with Aristotle 
and which is represented today by the academic laboratory 
psychology, the “new” psychology of the Freudians, the 
preconceptions of the sociologists and political scientists, and 
all their derivatives. He accepts without question the as- 
sumptions on which rest the mores of the sciences of matter, 
particularly the physical and t... physiological ones, and he 
goes his way serenely, fully at ease in his Zion, and regard- 
less of the world beyond. 

Not so Mr. Bertrand Russell. Mr. Russell approaches 
the question “What is Mind?” from exactly those premises 
of tradition which Dr. Watson finds it so easy and natural 
to disregard. Russell is preoccupied with what Watson finds 
useless and irrelevant. For Russell, mind links itself up 
with all those problems of metaphysics and epistemology 
which are the nodes in the philosophic tradition, and in 
which he is very conversant. The result is that his analysis 
of mind is not so much a study in psychology as an exercise 
in logic dominated by metaphysical implications. As psy- 
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chology, it is an unsettled rather than a conclusive book. 
It both derives from Watson and controverts him. Its 
themes are mostly those things which Watson disregards— 
memory, meaning, perception, sensation, general ideas, be- 
lief, thought, truth, falsehood, and so on—and the position 
wich it presents is for Russell 2 new one. A thinker of 
scrupulous honesty of mind, his method, which derives from 
long and highly skilled habituation in mathematical tech- 
nique, leads to the elaboration of complete systems from 
such premises of fact or opinion as are at hand and as he 
acquiesces in. When he happens upon different and more 
pleasing or at the time, more momentous premises, he 
abandons the old for the new, as one abandons an old pair 
of shoes. Russell, in a word, is that rarity among philos- 
ophers, a thinker who cares more about being correct than 
being consistent, so that his systems follow his discoveries 
as swiftly as meditation can construct them. 

In the present instance he has discovered Behaviorism, and 
he remembers and still believes the conclusions he some 
years ago came to with regard to the data of physics. His 
concern in this current analysis of mind is to adjust the 
two into a single system. ‘This he does by reexamining 
in succession the traditional concepts of traditional psy- 
chology and assigning to matter what is matter’s and to 
mind what is mind’s. ‘The upshot of his analysis is a view 
which, he points out, is not unlike that of William James 
and his realistic pupils: the view, namely, that mind and 
matter are secondary and not primary existences, and that 
there is a primary existence which may be indifferently 
either, according to the logical constructions by which it 
is placed. This primary existence Russell , following Ed- 
win Holt, calls “neutral stuff.” He describes it as a col- 
Jection of “particulars” which, when grouped by their 
“active places” (Watson would probably say, when re 
garded as stimuli) are the subject-matter of physics, and 
when grouped by their “passive places” (in Watson’s lan- 
guage, “responses”) are the subject-matter of psychology. 
So grouped, they fall under quite different types of causal 
laws, and psychology is constituted first of all, by the 
operation in its field of a type of causation for which 
Russell uses Semon’s term, “mnemic.” It is with respect 
to this causation and its imputed effects that he absolutely 
parts company with the behaviorists. He thinks that their 
conclusions outstrip the evidence, that their attempts to 
reduce “mnemic” to physical causation may ultimately be 
warranted, but so far, are not. A true empiricism would 
require, in Mr. Russell’s opinion, the retention of most 
of the traditional categories of psychology, even though 
many and extensive concessions to behaviorist views be 
made. 

Mind and matter, Russell finds, coincide in sensation. 
From that they move into their respective diversities in 
terms of their respective causations. Mind develops by way 
of “mnemic causation” in the form of images, thoughts, 
memories and habits. By “mnemic causation” Russell 
means the sequence of necessary change in which “the 
proximate cause consists not merely of a present event, but 
of this together with a past event.” Without it—and 
the behaviorists seem to do without it—such phenomena 
as the knowlcJge of the past, as images, as the meaning 
of words, as belief, and so on, cannot be adequately ex- 
plained. Without it there is merely physiology, not psy- 
chology. And until Behaviorism has fully and in detail 
harmonized it and the phenomena it accounts for with its 
own basic assumptions, which are those of physica! causation. 
jt must fall short of being psychology. The analysis of 
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mind by means of it leads to the conclusion that mind as 
distinguished from matter consists of images ; that conscious- 
ness consists of the meaning that these images or that 
words acquire when they are accompanied by the belie! 
that they are signs of something absent in time or space, re- 
membered or imaged; and that the practical efficiency of 
consciousness consists ¢Ssentially in this “sensitiveness to 
signs,” as the overwhelming réle of words in experience 
shows. Consciousness is marked, in addition, by “sub- 
jectivity,” subjectivity being in Mr. Russell’s. conception 
the characteristic “of giving a view of the world from a 
certain place.” It is what occurs in perspectives and bio- 
graphies, and it holds of a photographic negative as well 
as of a mind. While not mental, it is presupposed in al! 
mental phenomena. In: sum, for Russell, minding is not 
quite behaving, and thinking is nearly, but not altogether, 
talking. 

It would be useless to elaborate this summary further. 
Elaboration would lead to discussion of metaphysics and 
theory of knowledge, not of psychology. Although the 
point of the book is a psychological point, the preconcep- 
tions on which it is made and the technique by which it 
is made range far from the domain which the psychologist 
studies and the instrumentalities he uses. It is, for example, 
a structural rather than a genetic survey. Tested by 
Watson’s criteria of prediction and control, it can hardly 
be said to be fruitful. Its chief value, so far as is con- 
cerned the progress of psychology in the direction of 
scientific competency, is critical. It calls attention to data 
ignored and repressed, to unwarranted inference, to hasty 
generalization, to assumptions implicit and unexamined, 
with which those on the line of advance for psychology 
can perhaps hardly avoid endangering their work, but 
against which they must guard. As such, it is a genuine 
contribution to science. As a “system” of the metaphysics 
of mind—but that is another story. 

H. M. Katien. 
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Delos F. Wilcox on Transit 


Analysis of the Electric Railway Problem, by Delos F. 
Wilcox. New York: Published by the author. 


HE. Federal Commission on Electric Railways was 

created by the President May 31, 1919, at the in- 
stance of the street railway companies. In the view of 
the companies the roads were not earning enough at pre- 
vailing fares. ‘The remedy was simple: increase fares until 
earnings rise high enough. The difficulty lay in getting 
the medicine administered. The companies were willing, 
but the perverse public cherished old franchises and 
clamored for the retention of the five-cent fare as resolute- 
ly as the companies on previous occasions had done. The 
public needed to be taught, authoritatively, that old fares 
were too low. A federal commission should be able to 
get the news to the people, impressively, perhaps even 
dramatically. 

The commission sat, and heard the full tale of the 
spokesmen of the American Electric Railway Association. 
It undertook to explore alternative possibilities. In Oc- 
tober, 1919, it employed Dr. Delos F. Wilcox to analyze 
the enormous volume of evidence and testimony presented. 
Dr. Wilcox is preeminently the man for a job of this 
sort. His analysis is a thoroughgoing one. Where the 
testimony did not contain the information needed about 
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a subject, he knew where to get it, and did. Where the 
testimony was+chaotic, he knew how to give form to the 
problems. 

From a reading of Dr. Wilcox’s analysis it appears 
that in preliminary generalities there was sufficient har- 
mony. The divergence of opinion began when the spokes- 
men of the electric railway interests implicitly identified 
the credit of the companies as now organized with the 
credit of the industry. They saw no reason to bring up 
ancient scandals. “The watered securities had passed to 
innocent hands while they were flourishing; it needed but 
a small part of the fare to make them good; in many cases 
the water had been thickened with solid capital, taken 
from earnings, or by appreciation of values under war 
prices. ‘There was no disposition to deny the frenzied 
financiering of earlier days, nor to palliate it as of the 
time of its commission. But now by-gones should be by- 
gones, and the old companies should be started off anew. 

Objections were made. The credit of the old com- 
panies might not be the same as that of the industry. The 
conspicuous exception to the “no dividends no credit” 
malady is the Cleveland company, from which the water 
had been squeezed by reorganization. Certainly the re- 
duction of capitalization and capital charges would not 
obviate the rise of costs of operation, but it would diminish 
the aggregate demand upon the revenues of the companies. 
The doubling of Cleveland’s three-cent fare was a very 
different thing in all its consequences from the doubling 
of Boston’s five-cent fare. Is it either desirable or possible 
to restore the credit of the existing companies without a 
readjustment of capitalization? 

If capitalization is to be readjusted it is necessary to 
determine a valuation. There are many methods of valu- 
ation, and he would be an unresourceful company expert 
who could not build the value of a property up to its 
capitalization or a bit more. He can concede the omis- 
sion of franchise values; but he makes a solemn case for 
the inclusion of going concern value, promotion costs, de- 
velopment costs, and any other intangible elements he may 
think of. Since the rise of material and construction costs 
he is quite willing to make his valuation upon cost to 
reproduce new. He is inclined to use war prices in so 
doing. He sees that it is physically impossible to keep 
a property in as good condition as of the day it was put 
into use, and that in a condition of normal depreciation 
it renders as good service as though it were all new. 
He is opposed to writing off the normal depreciation from 
the capital account. He is disposed to add the apprecia- 
tion of the value of the land. He would capitalize super- 
seded and obsolete property, outlays for paving and for 
any other things required to be done by public authority. 
The valuator for the city, on the other hand, is disposed 
to rule out almost all intangibles, to arrive at costs by 
using prices of prior years or terms of years, to insist upon 
deducting full depreciation, and so to keep valuations 
down. Wide discrepancies of simultaneous valuations of 
the same property are notorious. A remarkable valuation 
was that made of the Pittsburgh street railways, by a 
board of engineers, two representing the city, two the 
company, with the chief engineer of the Pennsylvania 
Public Service Commission as chairman. Upon the same 
Property they amicably arrived at seven different valua- 
tions, upon as many bases, ranging from slightly over 
forty-nine millions to slightly under 103 millions. 

Manifestly, while such differences are possible, the riders 
are going to object to increasing fares to pay dividends 
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upon disputable millions of the high valuations. And 
while these differences are unsettled, the wise investor will 
withhold his good money. In Cleveland the question of 
value was settled beyond question, and, with low fares 
and a waterless capitalization, the president of the com- 
pany testified that he did not know what a banker was in 
his business. Cleveland, indeed, was a pest and a nuisance 
to the spokesmen of the American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation, for all its marvelous success with service-at-cost. 

Whether dividends were to be paid or not most of the 
companies were hard pressed for revenues. Prices of all 
materials had advanced. Wages perforce had increased. 
Operating costs had risen to heights unimagined when the 
five-cent fare was regarded as a gold mine. The only 
adequate remedy, so far as the operators could see, was 
to increase the fare. There were, however, a number of 
minor economies which might postpone or palliate the in- 
crease. The cities might remit licenses and taxes, and 
might relieve the companies of franchise obligations to 
clean and repair pavements. The skip-stop would help 
somewhat. Service on unprofitable lines might be dimin- 
ished or discontinued, and extensions might be foregone. 
Many of these expedients were tried, but they availed 
little. What was needed was to get the fare above five 
cents. 

In the view of the American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion, then, the public owed responsibilities to the com- 
panies which had come to distress upon the streets. It 
should defend them from competition, relieve them of 
burdens, absolve them of their financial sins, pay increased 
fares, and accept diminished service. The companies would 
not ask for unlimited returns, if assured of a definite re- 
turn adequate to restore their credit. Such, in their con- 
ception, is “service-at-cost.” 

Service-at-cost implies agencies for the determination 
of cost and the fixing of fares accordingly, and the estab- 
lishment of standards of service. It may take the form 
of local franchise contracts, as in Cleveland and some other 
cities, or that of regulation by state public utility commis- 
sions. The American Electric Railway Association looked 
with benevolence upon both. Both, however, had other 
opponents. 

Car riders are given to thinking that street transporta- 
tion is a local function, and the regulation and control 
thereof should be lodged nearer than in a state commis- 
sion, which is open to the suspicion of being concerned 
more with stabilizing investments than with getting ser- 
vice to the rider as he would like it. Nor is the rider 
anxious just now for service-at-cost franchises. He lost 
the enthusiasm “he used to have for them when the com- 
panies began saying costs were above five cents a ride. 

The spokesman of the American Electric Railway As- 
sociation politely dismissed public ownership, as sure to 
be inefficient and wasteful and to throw the street rail- 
ways and their employees into politics, and to cause other 
vague but desperate evils. In one condition it might be 
acceptable, namely, if it should turn out to be impossible 
to restore credit to the companies. But public ownership 
had its advocates. They told the commission that the 
public is capable of its own service enterprises. For 
it seems to them that the public interest in transit is so 
great as to require constant public attention, and that 
the public interest can be better served directly than by ’ 
attempting to control an intermediate private corporation. 
They questioned the superior efficiency of private man- 
agement, when it has to be constantly regulated in minute 
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detail. When the public assumes the responsibilities of 
supervising capital outlays, of fixing wages, and virtually 
that of assuring investors of a satisfactory return, there 
is little left. for which it is not responsible. Yet its au- 
thority is limited and its ability to serve itself is hindered. 
The street railways could hardly be more in politics under 
public ownership than they are under private. The con- 
clusion is inescapable that an industry which is so per- 
meated with the public interest should be carried on by 
the public affected. Dr. Wilcox found it so when he 
came to the end of his analysis. 

In its report the Commission told the President that 
“Dr. Wilcox made a very comprehensive analysis of the 
evidence, covering 823 pages of matter. The Commis- 
sion regrets that it cannot publish this analysis with the 
proceedings since it represents a complete and masterful 
study of the whole electric railway problem.” The Com- 
mission, it should be explained, did not adopt Dr. Wil- 
cox’s conclusions. It was not persuaded that the time 
was ripe for public ownership. It was persuaded that 
the time for a fixed low fare was past. The public and 
the companies should compose their differences upon some 
service-at-cost basis. 

It may be that the companies got their money’s worth 
out of the Commission’s hearings. Its report and pro- 
ceedings were published and distributed at the expense of 
the American Electric Railway Association. They have 
not yet become best sellers. For all that shows on the 
surface, the public of the cities where transit is an issue 
has forgotten the hearings and does not know that the 
report was ever issued. 

Dr. Wilcox himself has published his analysis, and this 
the public should not forget. It isea long book. Nothing 
is overlooked. There are whole chapters of great value, 
hardly suggested in the preceding paragraphs. The rami- 
fications of finance, the intricacies of operation and man- 
agement, the general social and economic aspects of service 
and fares, the relations of wages and labor conditions, 
the politics and control of transit are all in the book, as 
well as some highly illuminating special studies included 
as appendices. Its very bulk makes the book a formidable 
one to read. But no one can afford to solve a metro 
politan transit problem without having read it. 

Emmett L.. BENNETT. 


The Antic Philosophers 


Sinbad and His Friends, by Simeon Strunsky. New 
York: Henry Holt. $1.75. 

Seeing Things at Nighi, by Heywood Broun. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. $1.75. 

Noah an’ Jonah an’ Cap'n John Smith, by Don Mar- 
quis. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.75. 

A Penny Whistle, by Bert Leston Taylor. New York: 
Alfred Knopf. $1.50. 

IMEON STRUNSKY makes good play with worka- 

day material. The skits in Sinbad and his Friends 

reflect city life as it buzzes into an editorial office. Busi- 
ness fads, society foibles, advertising, propaganda, censor- 
ship, high rents, the everlasting politics, and the New Edu- 
cation are a few of the topics that engage Mr. Strunsky’s 
wit. All of these matters might be classified as light edi- 
torial, but the word editorial is alarming. ‘These skits 
compare to conventional editorials as the saratoga chip to 
the boiled potato. 
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The form in which Mr. Strunsky casts his comment re- 
flects the present interest in oriental settings. The Bag- 
dad background employed for about half the sketches has 
the verisimilitude of a community masque, which is about 
what the author intended. If one could imagine a satirical 
community masque, this would be it. With a keen eye and 
a hard, brilliant wit Mr. Strunsky strides among the 
hoakum beds flicking off the head of each tallest poppycock. 
For all the sharpness of this trifling no one probably wil! 
be offended. Seldom does satire make such pleasant reading. 

Most of the short papers in Seeing Things at Night are 
products of Heywood Broun’s activities as a book inspec- 
tor. The clever title, suggested, it is said, by poker, might 
cover equally well the plays on which this journalist nightly 
sits in judgment, but not much dramatic criticism has been 
included in this collection. 

There is generally a book to start one of Mr. Broun’s 
book chats but he ramifies in unexpected directions. His in- 
terests are timely and taking. A Harvard man, though 
without obtrusive class consciousness, he tosses poisoned 
persiflage to the Yale bulldog and the Princeton tiger. 
A fond but philosophical parent he hooks the professional 
parents without losing his other readers. The piquancy of 
his comment on books may be illustrated from the essay 
on “Woman,” by Magdeleine Marx. Of his attempts to 
read this somewhat hysterical product Mr. Broun writes, 
“At the last attempt, under whip and spur, we reached 
page 46 and there we found: ‘A gentle pearl gray breeze 
was stirring the curtains’! We can go no further. There 
is nothing to do but to lie down and wait for the St. 
Bernards.” 

Mr. Broun’s opinion of a book is seldom questionable and 
his taste is good. Behind an apparent naiveté he employs 
a complicated humor. To make babies interesting to book- 
men and books interesting to babies is no small task, but 
the humorous clarity of Mr. Broun’s critiques may be 
guaranteed for these results. 

In his dual réle of light verse poet and antic philosopher, 
Don Marquis stands almost alone among living Ameri- 
cans. He has wit and humor, whimsy and sentiment. 
Though his work is decidedly uneven, each of his collec- 
tions contains things of the very first excellence in their 
genre. 

The title poem in Noah an’ Jonah an’ Cap’n John 
Smith, a rollicking extravaganza in the vernacular, probably 
marks highwater mark for the comic fishing yarn, at least 
in verse. Strumming their golden harps, the three deified 
navigators swap lies to the despair of all lesser lyres, in 
meter that purrs like a well oiled reel, 

Comic exaggeration, and levity with scriptural material, 
are two very American forms of humor. Readers with 2 
more English and perhaps a more delicate taste in fun will 
find exactly what they like in Reverie of a Gentleman of 
sensibility at an Italian Table d’Hote. Nonsense and sen- 
sibility. combine in this lyrical lament as in the best of 
Lewis Carroll. How Mr. Marquis gets from sardines to 
dinosaurs would take too long to tell, but the dinosaur 
provides him with this inspiration: 

I never see a dinosaur, 
So patient and so mute. 

But that a song of pity springs 
Unbidden to my lute— 

He stayed a lizard, but he wished 
To be a bird, poor brute! 


Standing, as Don Marquis does, a living link between the 
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3rd Large Printing! Don’t Delay Getting Your Copy 





© song as we knew this book to be, the reception accorded to it by the critics swept us 
off our feet. There has not been a single dissenting note in the chorus of praise which 
has hailed Van Loon’s “Story” as one of the most fascinating and important books ever 


published for both young and old. 


A Book That You MUST Own and Read! 





HHNDRIK. VAN LOON'S 


THE STORY OP 





AYBE it is because the story flows along 

in episodes, colorful, brilliant and round- 

ed, like a motion-picture film. Possibly 

it is because of the curious and fascinating “‘ani- 

mated maps" of the author's own handiwork. 

Probably it is because of the utter simplicity of 

the style and method, but certainly Van Loon has 

written one of the most unusual books of a 
bookful year. 

He knows how to tell the tale of history in a 

manner so simple, readable, interesting and even 

fascinating that the reader is as loath to lay down 





MANKIND 


children, his reduction of complex material te 
lucid end dramatic simplicity; and that word 
is genius.—J. Salwyn Schapiro, The Nation. 


For grasp on historic fact, for style and for 
insight, | prefer plain Mr. Van Loon (without 
his Ph.D.) to Bishop Bossuet or “Bishop” 
Wells. He has written a great book, one that 
will endure.—Charles A. Beard, The New Re- 
public. 


“What a jolly way to tell history!""—Henry 
Hansen, Chicago News. 





the book unfinished as he would be to put aside 
a detective yarn, a good Western story or 
Poe's “The Purloined Letter.”-~—Philadelphia Ledger. 
The book is primarily intended for children, to give them 
a taste for history, an aim it will certainly achieve. But we 
think that a still more enthusiastic audience will be found 
among the grown-ups, and that they will make “The Story of 
Mankind” one of the big successes of the publishing season. 
—Austin Hay, New York Times. 
There is only one word that describes Mr. Van Loon’s 
originality, his subtle wisdom, his love and understanding of 


At All Bookstores. 





The most invigorating, and | venture to 

predict, the most influential children’s book 
for many years to come is Hendrik Van Loon's “Story 
of Mankind.” . . After many years of looking and 
longing for real books to add to our libraries, a book 
is here that bids fair to revolutionize the writing and 
illustrating of history and biography for the fortunate 
youth of this generation and the next. . .. It takes its 
place among the most distinguished books of the year 
for grown people as well as children.”"—Annie Carroll 
Moore, The Bookman. 
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The THEATRE of TOMORROW 


By KENNETH MACGOWAN 


With EIGHTY Illustrations in COLOR, Half-tone, and Line, making this THE MOST 
COMPLETE VISUALIZATION of the new movement in the theatre to be had in book form. 


fy is the purpose of this important volume to set forth 
the ideas behind the new stagecraft, the reforms in the 

physical playhouse and the changes in contemporary 
plays which all point toward a new drama. 


Mr. Macgowan’s volume easily supersedes all other books 
on the modern theatre. And its beautiful format and ex- 
quisite illustrations make “The Theatre of Tomorrow” a 
treasure to the booklover as well as to all who are inter- 
ested in the drama. 


Printed in large type on English laid, high white paper, with uncut edges. 
black library buckram with orange decoration and gold stamping. 
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light verse lizards and the birds of serious song it may 
well be that he has put a little personal parable into this 
poignant stanza. 

Bert Leston Taylor’s last book of verse contains the best 
of his poetic work during the last eight years. The verse 
runs in his terse and vigorous vein, the topics ranging over 
life, literature, and music as observed by Chicago’s 
shrewdest and pleasantest commentator. 

B. L. T. had a fine personal philosophy and his light 
verse is at his best when it is a little serious. The poem, 
In Status Quo, in this collection is a fine bit of star gazing 
with the same faintly ironic charm that marks his own fa- 
vorite Canopus in an earlier collection. This gentle pes- 


simist turned to the stars for cosmic relief from the comic - 


littleness of his “‘so-called human race.” Another outlet 
for his more wistful moods was his little daughter Babette: 


Birds and babies are, we know, 
Best of creatures here below; 
But for them how dull a place 
Were this drifting speck in space. 
The Babette Ballads in this book are patterns of restrained 
and delicate sentiment. 

Since many readers might attempt to judge Mr. Taylor’s 
reputation by this single volume, it seems only fair to him 
to say that his best verse in the purely comic vein appears 
in earlier collections. Many also of his finest flashes went 
into paragraphs, a sadly evanescent form. Some of these 
fortunately are to be retrieved in a forthcoming book, and 
have their chance of permanence. B. L. T. was one of 
those rare literary men who transcend their chosen medium. 
But as the patron saint of columnists his fame is secure. 

KeirH Preston. 


Selected Current Books 


Making Woodrow Wilson President, by William F. 
McCombs. Fairview. $2.50. 
This book narrates Mr. McCombs’s part in mak- 
ing Woodrow Wilson President. The preface says 
“The President not only spurned his political 
maker,” but found a merited retribution shortly 
after. 
Lost Valley, by Katharine Fullerton Gerould. Harpers. 
$2.00. 
Mrs. Gerould’s first full length novel which is 
a study of character in modern America. 








Contributors 


Epwin J. CLapp is a consulting economist in New York 
City, specializing in traffic reports. He is the author 
of Economic Aspects of the War, The Port of Boston, 
and Railway Traffic. 

Susanne K. LANGer graduated from Radcliffe in 1920. 
She is at present studying at the University of Vienna. 

Dorornee RagL MEetrowsky is a young Russian who has 
been educated in this country, specializing in philo- 
sophy and psychology at Columbia University. Her 
articles on Upper Silesia have appeared in the Nation, 
the New York American and the New York Globe. 

Man ey O. Hupson is a professor at the Harvard Law 
School. 

Janet A. Famsank has been prominent in civic enter- 
prises in Chicago. She has written dramatic criticism 
for the Chicago Herald and the Chicago Evening Post. 

H. M. KAaven is on the staff of the New School for 
Social Research, New York City. He is the author 
of Zionism and World Politics. 

Keirn Preston is on the editorial staff of the Chicago 
Daily News. He has recently published a book 
called Splinters. - 
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L’ Europe Nouvelle 


is the leading French weekly chiefly devoted to 
foreign affairs. 

It is the only review in Europe which provides 2 
complete and unbiased information concerning in- 
ternational relations from the standpoint of politics, 
economics and literature. 

At the same time it puts forward the views of the 
liberal sections of European and American opinion. 
Its chief regular contributors are: 


FRANCE: Philippe Millet, editor of the Review, also 
foreign editor of LE PETIT PARISIEN, one of 
the best known experts on European affairs. 

L. Weiss: assistant editor who made a name as the 
ablest French expert on Central Europe and Russia. 

AMERICA: Paul Scott Mowrer, Paris Correspondent of 
the CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, who possesses an 
exceptional knowledge both of American and 
European conditions. 

GREAT BRITAIN: George Glasgow, also London Cor- 
respondent of the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 
and former subeditor of the NEW EUROPE, one 
of the chief exponents of the new British radicalism. 

pase a a well known Italian authority on foreigs 
a b> 


Occasional contributors are recruited among the leading 
statesmen and experts on foreign affairs in every country. 
PRICE: 1 year........7 dollars 
6 months......4 dollars 
3 months......2 dollars, 50 


Subscriptions are received at the office of Tux Naw 
Repusiic in New York. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


PENOLOGY IN THE UNITED STATES 


By LOUIS N. ROBINSON, Ph.D. 


For three and one half years Chief Probation Officer, Municipal 
Court of Philadelphia; formerly head of the Department of 
Economics in Swarthmore College. 


An Important Subject Dealt With By 
A Recognized Authority 


The latest survey, and really the only one, of exactly how crim- 
inals are now being handled in the United States. Acquaints the 
general reader with a definite and very expensive part of our 
great social machinery. Latest developments in the field fully 
discussed. 


CRIME AND ITS PUNISHMENT 


The book discusses the theory of Punishment, Jails, Workhouses 
and Houses of Correction, State Prisons and Penitentiaries, In- 
stitutions for Juvenile Delinquents, Reformatories, Prison Labor, 
Prison Management, Probation and Parole, etc., etc. 


Bound In Cloth-cover 300 pages $3.00 NET 


PUBLISHERS THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. PHILADELPHIA 

















NOW, WHAT ABOUT OUR BANKS 


is a book by Russ Webb, a westerner, with a new line of thought 
thet analyzes our banking system with a new vision. It strips 
our banks of their cloak of mysticism and their air of dominance 
and lays bare their inner workings so that Mr. Average Man can 
see right through and beyond them. It discards timeworn con- 
ventionalism and places the banker in his proper place among 
us. It reveals the bank's privileges and duties toward the com 
munity and the individual, and then it shows why the goods sre 
not—cannot be—delivered. It outlines a systematic change i0 
our monetary machine and directs how, step by step, it may be 
brought about. It points the individual to his own opportunities 
and responsibiiities and then presents him with a manual of 
procedure. It is economic theory, plus practical business, told 
im the light of actual observation. Every progressive man or 
woman will read it. Single copy, postpaid, $1.00. Independest 
Publisher, Fort Lapwai, Idaho. 
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Allen’s Synonyms 


And Antonyms 
By F. Sturges Allen 


HE book that thousands of business 
men, lawyers, doctors, ministers, and 
writers consult as their “word special- 

ist.” In its 500 pages there are five times 
as many synonyms and twice as many an- 
ton as any other word book, including 
a ate ir eveneny use. 
00 arkington: “It contains what every 
reader should know.” No matter what word 
books you now bave you need Allen’s Syno- 
ayms and Antonyms too. $3.00 wherever 
books are sold or direct from the publi 
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OUR TWO BEST BOOKS 


Woman: Her Sex and Love Life, 
By William J. Robinson, M.D. 


Illustrated. Full of practical informa- 
tion on every page. $3.00 
The Sexual Crisis 

By Grete Meisel-Hess. 
One of the three best sex books ever 
published in any language. $3.00 
THE CRITIC & GUIDE Co. 


12 B. Mount Morris Park West 
' New York 





— By All Means Read — 


“The World In 1931” 


This remarkable book visualizes a new 
world free from capitalism, competition and 
nationalism. The author does not picture a 
Eutopia, but a practical, cooperative, profit- 
sharing, social and economic system, where 
the wants of all are fully met by a five hour 
work day, where there can be no enforced 
unemployment, and where each producer re- 
ceives out of the reservoir of wealth an equal 
amount to that which he puts in. Money is 
issued through government banks, redeem- 
able, not ia gold, but in products, and these 
- ucts to be had at government stores. 

here can be no inflation of this currency, as 
each dollar will always have a dollar’s worth 
of products for its redemption. Capitalism 
is wiped out by the government's supplying 
industry with money, based on production 
and community wealth. Interest is auto- 
matically eliminated. 





To the student of political economy and 
social science, “The World in 1931” will be 
a veriable revelation. The author is a suc- 
cessful business man, who lucidly describes 
in detail a new order that is both practical 
and just. Every line of these two hundred 

is forceful, enlightening and inspir- 
ing. At Brentano's or booksellers in gen- 
eral, or post-paid, cloth, $1.50, paper 80c. 


F. L. SEARL & COMPANY, Publishers, 
110 West 34th Street, New York 

















A PARODY OUTLINE 
OF HISTORY “iici‘eu’ 


Donald Ogden Stewart $1.50 


“No recent book is quite as fun- ff 
ny” Heywood Broun, N.Y. World f 












Debate: Can the Church be Radical? 
JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


vs. 
SCOTT NEARING 
DR. JUDAH L. MAGNES, Chairman 
LEXINGTON THEATRE 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 2:30 p, m. 
Tickets, $2, $1.50, $1, 7Se, 50c—On sale at 
Rand School, 7 E. 15th St., and League for 
Industrial Democracy, Room 931, 70 Fifth 
Ave. Mail orders filled in order of 





THREE SOLDIERS 
John Dos Passos 


The sensation of the ffpve):7.¥" 
$2.00 1)376.6).¢— 





MOUNTAIN CAMPS 
Comfortable. Attrectively 


NEAR BRIARCLIFF, N. Y. 


Zee sunt Sor wert end ex lenens 


Slows teow Sow, Fests Supers 
Booklet. S, Boyd Darling. 





THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 
COOPER UNION 
8 o'clock 
Friday, Feb. 3—Everett Dean Martin: “The 
Psychology of the Economic Interest.” 
Tuesday, Feb. 7—Prof. William MacDougall: 
“Population and Progress.” 














WANTED—An experienced financial sec- 
retary, college graduate preferred. Refer- 
ences and credentials to be mailed to D. M., 
Room 1101, 44 E. 23rd St., New York City. 











The Arbitrator is a monthly digest of 


news of social signifi- 
cance. It is accurate, humorous, constructive. 
60 cents a year. P. O. Box 42, Wall St. 
Sta., N. Y. C. For sale at Brentano's. 
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TheAbsurd 


Bi: Far Spread Deception that the people 


in voting for the man who promised voted 
against his promises, is, in the opinion of 
many statesmen, the gravest obstacle in the way 


of our entry into some continuing society of 
nations for the preservation of peace. The na- 
tion now united in applauding the fine achieve- 
ments of the Washington Conference is eagerly 
waiting to support that next consistent and 
necessary move. They trust and would not 
hurry the President who is meeting expectation. 
Confident that in his own wise way he will ful- 
fill the promise he made in every day of his 
campaign, to lead us into an association of na- 
tions or into the League “amended or revised, 
if it is so entwined in the peace of Europe that 
its good must be preserved,” they wait to show 
a united and enthusiastic nation behind him 
when in his own good time he takes the step. 
For a complete exposure of the absurd decep- 
tion or misinterpretation of the people’s man- 
date, read 


THE GREAT DECEPTION 


By SAMUEL COLCORD 


the book which by a masterly marshalling of 
irresistible facts completely annihilates that dan- 
gerous misconception. 

$1.50 everywhere, or of the Publishers 


BL Tea 



































THE WORKERS PARTY OF AMERICA 
Has established the most complete Literature Department in the 
Write for catalogue. 
TWO NEW BOOKS 


United States. 


Just off the press 
“The Revolutionary Crisis 
In Germany, England, 
Italy and France” 
By Wa. Z. Foster. 
Price 25c. 


“Theses and Resolutions 
of the Third Congress of 
the Communist Interna- 


rice 





Whatever book you want 


Room 405—80 E. 11 Street New York City 











JUDAH L. MAGNES 


will speak in Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
WEDNESDAY, FEB. &, at 8 P. M., in the interest of the 
SACCO-VANZETTI DEFENCE. Reserved seats 50 cents. 
Checks should be made payable to the League For 
Democratic Control, 31 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. 





tional” 
(June 22-July 12, 1921) 
Price 50c. 
LYCEUM-LITERATURE DEPARTMENT © 
Workers Party oF AMERICA JS 


has it, or will get it. 


We buy old, rare books, and sets of books 
NEW YORK and PHILADELPHIA 




















Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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On the page across the way 


The New Republic advertises itself. Here it advertises the page 
opposite. Advertisers, present and prospective, please read on. For 
there is an illuminating, suggestive report to be made on The New 
Republic’s “House Ad” page, which well deserves a public hearing. 


? rr ee 
ea 


To readers of the paper the “House Ad” 
(so called by all who know its true name) 
has become quite as familiar, no doubt, as 
the contributors’ box—which is not always 
so easy to find. Every week from the start, 
with only a few exceptions, the N. R. has 
proclaimed the excellence of its wares on its 
own inside back cover. Regularly, consist- 
ently and as artfully as it knew how, it has 

advertised to its readers for more readers 


and more subscribers. And it onset them 
—in increasing numbers. One would expect 
here a definite showing of the cumulative 
value of constant advertising in the right 
medium, and that is precisely what is illus- 
trated. The volume of results for 1921 
exceeds 1920, which in turn exceeds 1919. 
In the figures given below only those orders 
received on or accompanying coupons 
clipped from the advertisement are included. 


Received from 52 House Ads in 1921 ..... $19,222.16 


The average for each page is ....-..++---- $369.65 
Total number of replies on coupons ....... 2,449 
The page rate for publishers’ advertising in 

The New Republic .......¢.0eeeee0+ $127.50 


Advertisers will agree that the effectiveness 
of advertising cannot wholly be measured 
by the direct results. Unquestionably The 
New Republic received many replies in- 
directly which were prompted by its House 
Advertisements. For example, there were 
821 acceptances of the Wells History and 


that were intraceable to any source. The 
moral of the above is plain—or ought to 
be. What The New Republic does for itself 
it can do for other advertisers. Publishers 
know how to value the N. R. as a medium 
for good books and some general advertisers 
appreciate its worth as a medium for good 
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Others should be convinced. 








Queen Victoria offers involving $8,038.90 merchandise. ay 

It is worthy of note that The New Republic printed 170,667 rr 

agate lines of advertising in 1921 (a lean year) as against - 
162,959 for 1920, a gain of 7,718 tines. Tz is one of a i 

very few magazines that can boast of a gain for 1921. m 

— CLIP OFF HERE cre 

Advertising Department, A CASE IN POINT 4 
The New Republic, : : Yan 
421 West 21st Street, New York City. ed pe syed Prag — dia Americana Cor- = 
Please mail me The New Republic’s current advertising — ss san tie : sie 
rate card, and put me down as one who might be con- “Here find check in the amount of $127.50 it being — 
vinced of The New Republic’s value to me as an ad- for your charge against us for our ad on the outside ve 
vertiser. cover of your valuable publication under date of wert 
March 9, 1921. =x 

ON eno obs hws Ka twep aise gs as Shbedh eee ence dhhae We wish to say that this is the satisfactory - 
IN i's cine OES dine och 50d ore nt baad ined oshc4uet eee “Ad” that we have placed this year, as results have whe 


gone to show that we made money out of it.” 
P. M. BOND 
Assistant to the President. 
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Western Advertising Representative Mr. Mark 4. 
Selsor, 1503 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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secrenceeet| Only 150 copies are left 
—— ma | Of the first ew Republic Edition of 
sca! The Story of Mankind 


pet by HENDRIK VAN LOON 


eatnts 
“ 


; 8F 
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While they last they may be had 


a ny at the bargain price of 
of 
“It is so much worth while that it is 

hoped everyone who loves facts well garbed 

verbally, will be able to have =| $620 


ce itn eae ee for both book and subscription 


it 
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humseit draws’ the most peo When “The Story of Mankind” was first published about two months 
s wo iw ago, the announcements of its appearance caused no considerable sensa- 
wal, Sor eu savas tines af renewing these tion. We suppose the normal reaction was, “Good Lord, another 
Gene without recuurve” to ponierous tomes history!” But when such men as Heywood Broun, Professor Carl 
2 Becker, F. P..A., Austin Hay and hosts of other reviewers united to give 
wknd” to bis ite son, because the it unstinted praise, people began to think that possibly it might be some- 
waking such slow progress with the book.” thing more. And they read it and found it a good deal more than “just 
~Sollage Sfaduates may read it with another” anything. It is actually that rare thing—a unique book, 
fi at tie ea nden and reference tables; 1 unique in style and method, and above all in the personality that per- 
oe knows how to tall the tale of hi vades it. Written primarily for children, “The Story of Mankind” 
acing fascinates the grown-up (but not grown-old) reader from first to last, 
; ry >} because, as the New York Times says, “with the mastery of the true 
ow "The Epnitadelehta Public Ledger. artist, the author has painted a brilliant picture of man’s torturous 
Yan Loon’s “The Story of Mankind’ ha journey through the turmoil of the ages.” 


~~ Use the coupon below in sending in your order at once. The bargain 
wage ~~ —h = will never be greater and may never again be as great. 


el eer OCU ee 








ate LW... 


Tue New REPwuBLic, 421 West 21st Street, New York City. 


For the enclosed $6.50 send me The New Republic for a year and a copy of “The Story 
of Mankind,” by Hendrik Von Loon (New Republic Edition). 
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Sale Closes March 30 
World’s Best Books 











The priceless treasure of the world’s greatest literature is of- will prevail. production has made the 
fered to you at a price so trifling you'll never miss it. The close peasivie for Pv oly P + 
of our last sale brought such a deluge of requests for a repeti- continue the rate tly, how your order in be. 
tion that we virtually are forced to announce er t sale. fore March 30. ss an opportunity tha er be repeated, 
This sale will end—promptly and eer 12 0’ er as few or as many of these volumes a3 
%. By mailing your order t of March 30, you can you please. Specify the books by n 

t any of the . -i- listed below for only 10 cents want “Carmen,” write down “21.” k ers 


1 Rubalyat of Omar 
Khayyam 
Oscar Wilde's Baliad of 


re 
6 Ge Maupassant’s Sto- 
es 
7A Liberal Education. 
6 Beey, Wind ere’s 
Fan. Oscar Wilde 


Great E 
18 Shei ley. Francle 


11 Debate on on Rotates be- 
John Haynes 
Holmes and George 


12 Poe's "Fates 

18 Is pee, Will a Fact or 
Fall ~~ Debate 

14 What Every Giri — 


20 Let’s Laugh. Nasby 
21Cc 


a Si toes 
yming Dictiona 
26 On Going to Church. 


demned Man ° 
28 Toleration. ‘verte re 
28 Dreams. Schreiner 
80 What Life Means to 

Me. Jack London 
81 Pelleas and Mellsande. | 

pangtertinek 


8 

83 Brann: Smasher of) 
os awe 

34 Case for Birth Control | 

oa axioms of La Roche- 


uld 
386 Soul of Man Under So- 
claliem. Oscar Wilde 
© San, tase 
m Morris 
as ho Jekyll 


4 House and the Brain, 
Bulwer Lytton 
“1 Christmas, Carol, Dick- 


< prom Monkey to Man 
Marri and Divorce. | 
™ Debate 
Owen 


flome. Oscar Wilde 
47 He Renounced the 
Falth. Jack London 
48 Bacon’s Essays 
@ Three Lectures on 
Evolution. Haeckel 
60 Common Sense. Thos. 


Paine 
61 Bruno: His Life and 


Martyrdom 
G2 Voltaire. Victor Hugo 


thie gy Gree- 


by numbers to speed up deliveries. 


Take Your Pick at Only 10c a Book 
Order by NUMBERS only — not by Titles — because we handle all our book 


653 Insects and Men: In- 
stinct and Reason. 


654 Importance of Being 
Ernest. Oscar Wilde 


86 Wisdom of Ingersoll! 
57 Rip Van Winkle 
Boccacclo’ 


61 Toistol’s Essays 
62 Schopenhauer’s 


65 —s jons of Marcus 


Aurelius 
pares Sonnets 
* Lamb’s & s 
71 Poems of Evolution. 
Antho 
72 Color of Life. €E. 
Haldeman-Jullus 
73 Whitman’s Poems 
of Sex 


76 The Prince of Peace. 


John P. Altgeld 
79 Enoch Arden 











Love Letters of Men 


How Ad Live 100 Years. 


eae Death of 
Socrates 





Dialogues of Plata 
How to Love 
Tartuffe. Mollere 


A RES. Sseseses 


dre 
Thoughts of Pascal 
CULT es of Sherlock! 


A ove n a. td 
106 Thoughts and Ap hor- 


107 How to Strengthen 
Mind and Memory 

















74 On Threshold 
78 The Cholce of Books. | 


73 How to Be an Orator. 


80 ao of Soclety. 





and Women of Genius | 
Manhood: The Facts) 
of Life Presented to | 


Men |142 
Hypnotism Made Plain 


Confessions of an Op!- | 
um Eater. De Quincy | - 


Ad owe Laugh. An- 151 M 


og Theology. Vol- | 154 
Battle of Waterloo. | 156 Sayers 


109 How to" Develo 
pa 
gg, 
110 oo ee % 
Personal! 
111 H ee to erganality, 


How to Be a Leader 


118 Proverbs of Eagione 
114 Proverbs of 





Spiritu 
x Genan Doyle and 
wr anism. De- 
128 War Speeches of 
Woodrow Wilson 
126 History of Rome. A. 


Giles 
127 Wret Expectant Moth- 
id Know 
Who 


Would Practice of 
Christ’s Teachings 
Make for Social Prog- 


ress 
Bismarck and the Ger- 
man Empire 
148 wp. Secialiem Encyclical 


141 


'129 Rome . Reason. De 
81 on of the Baby . - 
© Coming english, |" |, Manning no 
g 
83 Marrias : Its Past, | 130 dae a on Chrte- 
| - and Future. ie is nd Gladstone 
Letters . olsto 
Portuguese Nun ra 132 jen of Rell- 
ttac on 
Mit. ‘Emile Zola | 38 een 6f 6Elee- 
Qn Reading. George 435 Socialism for Million 
riern aires. G. 8. Shaw 
Love: An Essay. | 136 Child Training 
| Vindication of Thos. 137 Home Nursing 
"| 188 Studies in Pessimism. 
| Paine. Ingersoll Schopenhauer 


Cromwelt and His 
Times 
148 —_ of the Strong. 


King vWne | Would - 
152 Paukections = of the 
Movement. 
Wendell Phill 
Epigrams of 
Maxims. Napoleon 
Fairy 


ales 
4 Marx vs. Toilstol 
58 Alice in Wondertand 
| ie. ing Cla and the Work- 





a/| 161 og ge AM the Blind. 


162 Kari Marx and 


the 
n Civil War 
163 Sex life in Greece 


and Rome 
164 Michael Angelo’ s\, 
Son Winter 
eo eae the Fu- 2098 


orders’ by number 
206 Debate on Capitaiien 
vs. Socialism. Selig. 


207 ects Ged. 
Tet ® H, 


H. G. Wells trol. Medical " 
166 En Engiten as She is Soc teal. Or. Krad 
Mark Twain 210 The Stoic Phi . 
167 Prof. Glibert Murray 


ules of Heaith. 
108 Epigrams of Osca 
rams r 

169 Wilde, Sveserty 

u 
Taxed? 
171 Ino? Lite mn yg Mean- 
ate 

172 Evolution of Love. 


Elien 
173 Vielene’ rf Sir Laun- 
174 Free , i Trial of 
° 
Wm. Penn 


178 Science of History. 
Froude 
Have- 


omen. 


179 Constitution of League 
of Nations 
180 ene of Bernard 


183 Realism in Art and 
Literature. Darrow 

184 Primitive Beliefs. 
H. M. Tichenor 


185 etetery of Printing. 
Oisraell 
How | Wrote “The 
Poe 


Raven.” 
187 Whistier’s Humor 
188 How Voltaire Fooled 
Priest and King. 
Darrow 
189 — Havelock 
190 Sevens - Analysis — 
Key to uman 
Dohavien Fleidin 
191 Evolution vs. Religion. 
Baimforth 


192 Book of Synonyms 

196 How to Keep Well 

196 The Marquise. George 
Sand 

197 Witticiems and Re- 
flections of Mme. De 
Sevigne 

198 7 ot Justice. 


natole France 
200 | rant Philosopher. 
oltaire 
201 Satan and a Saints. 
208 Survival of the ie Fittest. 
H. M. Tichenor 
208 Rights of Women. 
Havelock Ellis 
204 ay Worship and La- 
Beliefs. H. M. 


Tionenor 
208 Artemus Ward, His 
Book 


John Stuart Mili 
212 Life and Character, 


Goet 
213 Lecture R... i tneot, 


Robt. G. 
15 Miracu 
venge. Bernard ene 
216 Wit of Heinrich Heine 
Geo. Ellot 


218 . a =e r Essays. Jean 
219 The Human Tragedy, 
Anatole Prance 


220 Essays on the 
Tootument. Rober 
Blatchford 

221 Women, and Four Oth- 


er Maurice 
Maetertinck 
222 Bg Vampire and Oth- 
Poems. Rudyard 
Kipling 


223 Essays on Swinburne, 
Sir Arthur Qulilier 
Couch 

224 God: The Known ané 


Unknown, Samud 
Butler 

225 On «@ n_ Conde 
scension in "Foreign: 


ers. sae Russell 
Lowel 


226 | ll Bernhardl: 
A Play. Arthur 
Schnitz 

227 Keats, the Man, His 
Work and Hise Friend 

228 Comerceme of Thomas 


uxiley 
‘29 Diderot. Havelock 
Ellls 


230 The Fieece of Gold 
Theophiie Gautier 
231 Eight Humorous 

Sketches. Samuti 
Clemens (Mark Twain) 
232 The bine Strangers 


234 McNeal-Sinciair. 
bate on Socialism 
235 Five Essays. Gilbert 


K. Chesterton 
236 The State and Heart 
+++ pale of King Henry 


237 Poems i Prose 
Baudelaire 

238 Reflection on Modern 
Science. Huxley 
239 Twenty-six Men and! 





Giri, and Other Tales 
Maxim Gorky 


Entire Library—239 Volumes Worth. '$59.75—Only $16.90 until March 30 


These books are recognized masterpieces. Many of them, purchased in the ordinary way In expensive bi 
each. Think of getting an entire library for the usual price of a dozen books! But your order must be 


MAIL YOUR ORDER NOW 


80. 239 vols. for $16. 
Sale Ends March 30 


We have plenty of books on hand at presen 
bers may be exhausted before the sale ends. 
your order at once, euaoene draft, ew. order or cash under 
If personal check is 
the books. If you don’t like them, we'll refund your 
nted on good paper, sadieg Beh 


am enn ON 
money. All books clearly 
each. Pocket size: boun 


sent, add 


in heavy cover paper. 


but some num- 
‘o be safe, La a 


10c for exchange. 


We 
t to 


More 


of the library. Get 
withdrawn. Reme 
If your order is 


at 


righ 
send it NOW. We prepay postage on cash orders 
charges collect 


on C. 


dings, would cost $1 to # 
alled not jater than Mare? 


Sale Ends March 30 


6,000,000 of these books have been sold, indicating the popularly 
ur selections before this ten-cent price 
the sale closes at midnight March 
ed later than that hour, we reserve th 
per book or return it. Take no chancet 


Carriage 


E. H. JULIUS, President, Appeal Publishing Company, 6 Appeal B Building, Girard, Kansas 
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